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Ar the very commencement of the Reformation, it was the 
custom with the bishops, as well as with the Crown, to issue 
Injunctions and Articles of Inquiry, in order to ascertain the 
state of the clergy, and for the due regulation of ecclesiastical 
matters in general. ‘The Articles and Injunctions issued by the 
latter were intended for the whole country, while those, which 
were put forth by the former, related only to their own dioceses. 
Various opinions have at diffe ‘rent periods been entertained of 
the nature of the power of the Crown in ecclesiastical matters ; 

but every churchman recognises the authority of a bishop within 
his ow n jurisdiction. It so happens, that the Crown has never 
issued many Articles of Inquiry: while, until a comparatively 
recent period, every bishop was accustomed to send a series to 
every parish previous to his visitation. 

It is intended in this paper to enter upon the question at some 
length. In the first place, the Articles and Injunctions issued 
by the Crown may be noticed: and, secondly, some of those 
which, from time to time, were put forth by our bishops in their 
respective dioceses, and by the archbishops in their provinces. 
In this sketch, it will be necessary to give some historical notices 
of the circumstances under which they were issued: and patti- 
cular inquiries in the various articles will reflect considerable 
light on not a few of the questions which have been, or still are, 
in dispute among churchmen. 

We commence with the Royal Injunctions and Articles, which, 
though not very numerous, serve to illustrate the ecclesiastical 
history of the period. 
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It does not fall within the boundaries of this inquiry to notice 
the proceedings of King Henry VIIL. relative to the reformation 
of abuses. Its proper business commences with the reign of 
Edward VI.; for then it was that the practice of issuing royal 
Injunctions and Articles of Visitation was introduced ; or, at all 
events, it was at this period that their form and ‘character 
became fixed. 

In the first year of his reign, King Edward issued a set of 
Injunctions, which were intended to rectify abuses in the church, 
and which afford a striking picture of the state of ecclesiastical 
affairs at this period.” The first point, to which the attention 
of the public was called, was that of the royal supremacy, which 
had been claimed and exercised by King Henry, and which was 
the only doctrine of the Church of Rome actually renounced in 
the previous reign. It was specially ordered, that the clergy 
should, in their sermons or collations, declare against the papal 
supremacy at least four times every year. The clergy were 
nlso prohibited from extolling images, relics, pilgrimages to the 
shrines of saints, and miracles. Provision is made for one 
sermon in all churche ‘severy quarter of the year. Such a regu- 
lation would startle those who regard the Common Prayer as 
merely introductory to the sermon. 

Previous to the Reformation, numerous lights were kept 
burning in churehes. These are abolished by King Edward’s 
Injunctions, except two “ upon the high altar, before the Sacra- 
ment, whic h, for the signification that Christ is the very true 
light of the world, they shall sufferto remain still.” There was 
much moderation in this provision: and certainly no popish 
leaning was indicated, though an outery has been recently raised 
against the two candlesticks, which still retain their places on 
the communion table in many churches. By the Rubric respect- 
ing church ornaments, all such are authorized as were used in 
the second year of King Edward VI. These injunctions were 
undoubte dly then in force: and the only question to decide is, 
whether, as altars were abolished, the lights were also removed 
at the same time. It is, however, evident, that the practice of 
placing two candlesticks on the communion table was general 
in the reign of Queen Hlizabeth, It is still observed in eathe- 


* Injunccions geven by the moste ‘excellent Prince, Edward the Sixthe, by the 
grace of God, kyng of England, Fraunce, and Irelande: defendor of the Faythe, and 
in earthe under Christe, of the Churche of Englande and of Ireland the supreme 
hedde: To all and singular his oe Subjects, as well of the Clergie as of the 
Laietie.— Imprinted at London, the laste Daie of Julii, in the first yere of the reigne 
of our Sovereigne Lord King Edward the VI. By Richard Grafton, Printer to ‘his 
moste Royall Majestic. Anno. 1547. Cum Privilegio ad imprimendum solum. 
These Injunctions are printed in Sparrow's Collections, Wilkins, Vol. IV., and 


Cardwell’s Documentary Annals. They are also given by Burnet, Strype, Collier, 
and Heylin, 
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drals, as well as in many parochial churches: and though the 
matter is one of indifference, yet the prevalence of the practice 
certainly supports the opimion that they are comprehended 
within the Rubric.* At all events, it is questionable whether a 
private clergyman, by his own authority, can remove the candle- 
sticks from his church, The point seems rather one for the 
decision of his diocesan, if any controversy should be raised. 

It is really surprising that so much moderation should have 
been evinced at the early period of the Reformation. It formsa 
striking and a pleasing contrast to the fanaticism and violence 
of later times. Thus with respect to images, King Edward's 
Injunctions are distinguished for their moderation: “admonishing 
their parishioners, that images serve no other purpose but to be 
a remembrance, whereby men may be admonished of the holy 
lives and conversation of them that the said images do repre- 
sent: which images if they do abuse for any other intent, 
they commit idolatry in the same, to the great danger of their 
souls.” 

The Chureh of England annually laments, on Ash-Wednes- 
day, the neglect of primitive discipline: while in the com- 
munion service, and in the office for the Visitation of the Sick, 
persons in distress are invited to unburden their consciences to 
their appointed ministers. Undoubtedly the Reformers dis- 
countenanced confession, as it had been practised in the Church 
of Rome; but it is equally clear, that they never intended to 
prevent persons from opening their minds to their own minis- 
ters. Thus in these Injunctions it is appointed, “ That they 
shall in confessions every Lent examine every person that 
cometh to confession to them, whether they can recite the Articles 
of their faith, &e.” In all this, and indeed in the other regula- 
tions contained in these Injunctions, the wisdom and good sense 
of King Edward’s council were so conspicuous, that it is quite 
evident, that the fanaticism and violence of a later period were 
not of English growth, but the result of the unhappy alliance 
with the Continental Reformers—an alliance, to which all the 
subsequent commotions and breaches of the church’s unity must 
mainly be attributed. 

These were the only Royal Injunctions during this reign, 
though his Majesty’s visitors were accustomed to issue others in 
particular places. Still, though in some matters the visitors 


* The Articles put forth by the visitors in 1549 certainly prohibit the reading of 
such of the royal Injunctions as related to “ Candles upon the Altar:” but this does 
not settle the question: for the present rubric takes in all ornaments in use in King 
Edward's second year, while these Articles did not appear until the third year. All 
these circumstances must have been known to the framers of the rubric, who, it 
would appear, intended to embrace such ornaments as were originally allowed. The 
lights are recognised by Cranmer’s Articles this same year, Wilkins, iv, 23, 
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may have gone beyond the Injunctions, having probably a dis- 
cretionary power, yet their moderation was remarkable, until 
the influence of the foreign Reformers was admitted in ecclesi- | 
astical affairs. Their Injunctions to the clergy of the Deanery | 
of Doncaster, in the year 1548, are preserved; and they may le 
cited in proof of the above assertion. At this time, such por- 
tions of the ancient services were retained as were not specifi- 
cally abolished by royal order. For example, the use of holy 
water was retained ; but the cle ‘gy were commanded to utter the 
following words in thre ‘¢ or four places in the church: “ Remem- 
ber Christ’s bloodshedding, by the which most holy sprinkling, 
of all your sins you have free pardon.” Before the bread was 
distributed, they were commanded to say: “ Of Christ’s body 
this is a token: which on the Cross for our sins was broken: 
Wherefore of his death if ye will be partakers, of vice and sin ye 
must be forsakers.” The clerk also was instructed to bring 
The Pax, and standing without the church door, to say to the 
people: “This is a token of joyful peace which is betwixt God 
and men’s conscience; Christ is alone the peace-maker which 
straitly commands peace between brother and brother.”* Col- 
lier says: “ by the way, The Par was a piece of wood, or metal, 
with the figure of our Saviour upon it. When the holy kiss, 
mentioned by St. Paul, was left off upon prudential motives, . 
the use of the Par was brought in, carried about the chureh, and 
offered all the pe ople to kiss.”+ 

It would be foreign to my purpose to enter upon the reign of 
Queen Mary, and, there fore, I at onee proceed to that of Mliza- 
beth. Her Majesty, following the example of Edward VI, 
issued a number of Injunctions in the first year of her reign, 
with a view to the re-establishment of the Reformation.} Many 
of these were the same as King Edward's; but there were some 
omissions and additions. The royal supremacy was again esta- 
blished, the clergy being enjoined to make a a public declaration 
thereof four times in the vear. Both in King Edward’s reign, 
and also in that of Queen Elizabeth, labour on the Sunday and 
other festivals was permitted to “save that thing which God 
hath sent.” No distinetion, indeed, was made "be ‘tween the 
Sunday and other holidays. In this matter the Church of Eng- 
land pursued a more moderate course than the Puritans, who 
subsequently originated the Sabbatarian controversy. 

Immediately on the issuing of these Injunctions, a regal visi- 
tation was undertaken by her Majesty’s Commissioners, by 


* Wilkins, Concilia. iv. 29, t Collier, 242. 
In'unctions geven by the Queene’s Majestic. Anno Domini 1559. The fyrst 
ve re of the raigae of our Soveraign e Lady Queene Elizabeth. Cum Pririlegio Regia 


Jagge’s initials are given on the title-page, It is probable ‘that the 
are the first edition, 
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VISITATION ARTICLES AND INJUNCTIONS. 245 
whom a Book of Articles was published, and submitted to all 
the clergy throughout the kingdom. This visitation was 
managed by the visitors im circuits by royal authority alone, 
without reference to the ordinaries or diocesans. By the Injune- 
tions it was ordered, that no person should use * charms, sorcery, 
enchantments, witchcrafts, soothsaying, or any like devilish 
device, nor shall resort at any time to the same for counsel or 
help.” The Article founded on this Injunction seems to indicate 
that such practices were accustomed to be resorted to by the 
friends of pregnant women. ‘Thus: “ Whether you know any 
that do use charms, sorcery, enchantments, invocations, circles, 
witcheraft, soothsaying, or any like crafts or imaginations, 
invented by the devil, and specially in the time of women’s 
travail Another of the Reyal Injunctions is interesting, from 
the allusion to the persecution of the previous reign: “ That 
the ordinaries do exhibit to our visitors their books, or a true 
copy of the same, containing the causes why any person was 
imprisoned, famished, or put to death, for religion.” In the 
Articles we have se eral i inquiries on this subject: “ What books 
of God’s Scripture you have delivered to be burnt, or otherwise 
destroyed, and to whom ye have delivered the same—what 
bribes the accuse rs, promoters, persecutors, ceclesiastical judges, 
and other the commissioners appointed within the several 
dioceses of this realm have received by themselves or others, of 
those persons which were in trouble, apprehended, or impri- 
soned, for religion—what goods, moveables, lands, fees, offices, 
or promotions, hath been wrongfully taken away in the time of 
Queen Mary’s reign, from any person which favoured the reli- 
sion now set forth. Low many persons for religion have died 
by fire, famine, or otherwise, or have been imprisoned for the 
sue.” The Articles show how the visitors carried out the royal 
Injunctions in their visitation: and they are particularly inter- 
esting, as conveying to us a picture of the times.t 


* Ata later period Grindal asks, alluding to charms, “and namely, midwives i in 

the time of women’s travail: and whether any do resort to any such for counsel,”— 
Grindal’s Remains, Parker Society, 174. 

t Articles to be enquired in the Visitation, in the firste yere of the raigne of our 
moste dread Soveraigne Lady Elizabeth, by the gr pooner. of Englande, Fraunce, 
and Irelande, Queene, defendour of the Faith. Anno 15 The colophon is:— 
Imprinted at London in Powle’s Church yarde, by Richarde Jugge and John 
Cawood, Printers to the Queenes Majestie. Cum privilegio Regia Majestatis. It 
18 | robable that this is the first edition of these Articles, though they were reprinted 
desi the same year, This opinion is countenanced by some differences between 
this and other editions. ‘Thus, in one of the Articles quoted in the text, the later 
editions read “ Holy Scriptures,” and not “ God's Scriptures.” The Articles and 
the Injunctions were frequently reprinted during this reign, the date 1559 being 
retained on the title- -page, and the date of the printing being frequently omitted. In 
some cases the date of priating was given with the colophon. A copy is now before 
me dated 1600, and this reads in the aboye passage “ Holy Scriptures.” Probably 
Wilkins printed from a late edition, as he gives the same reading. 
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No other royal Injunctions were issued during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, unless we may regard “ The Advertisements” 
in that light.* They are remarkable as having given rise to a 
controversy on the subject of the apparel of ministers between 
the members of the English church, and some disaffected clergy- 
men, who subsequently endeavoured to set up a separate form 
of government and worship. Various publications were printed 
on the continent for circulation in England, with a view to 
exciting odium against the bishops. Many irregularities had 
been observed by Archbishop Parker, who drew up these adver- 
tisements for the preservation of order. They are quoted in the 
XXIVth Canon: so that they must still be regarded as of con- 
siderable importance. They also enable us to form an accurate 
estimate of the mode in which divine service was conducted in 
the days of Elizabeth. Throughout this reign, the moderation 
of the bishops stands forth in remarkable contrast with the 
violent language of the Puritans. On the subject of doctrine, 

“the clergy are “admonished to use sobriety and discretion in 
teaching the people, namely, in matters of controversy ; and to 
consider the gravity of their office, and to foresee with diligence 
the matters which they will speak, to utter them to the edifica- 
tion of the audience.” Had this rule been observed, Puritanism 
would not have existed, and the rebellion in 1640 would not 
have taken place. All the clergy were enjoined to wear a gown 
as an ordinary dress, whenever they appeared in public: and % 
for many years it was the common dress of all ecclesiastical 
persons. 

In the next reign, that of James I., the canons, as we now : 
have them, were arranged and set forth by due ecclesiastical 
authority. They treat of almost all subjects connected with the 
clergy, and their duties: but, as they stand on a different foot- 
ing from royal injunctions or articles of inquiry, they do not fall 
within the province of this paper, its range being limited to 
such matters only as are comprehended in the title at the head 
of this article. The only royal document of this reign, which it 
is necessary to notice, is the king’s letter concerning preachers, 
in 1622. It was the intention of his majesty’s advisers to check 

: the disposition, then so prevalent, to discuss abstruse and diffi- 

cult subjects in the pulpit. To effect this desirable object, 
| certain rules were set down for the guidance of the clergy in 
| | their pulpit ministrations ; and “ predestination, election, repro- 
| bation, or the universality, efficacy, resistibility, or irresistibility 


—e 


4 4a * Advertisements partly for due order in the Pablique administration of Common 
| a Prayera and usin e Holy Sacraments, and partly for the apparell of all Persons 

Ece ticall. In the seventh yeare of the reigne of oure sovereigne Lady Elyza- 
| heth. Londini. Cum Privilegio, Imprinted at London by Reginald Wolfe. 4to. 


These advertisements are reprinted in wand Wilkins. 
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of God’s grace,” were not to be introduced by any preacher 
under the degree of a bishop or dean. These questions are 
well said to be “ fitter for the schools and universities, than for 
simple auditories.” The Royal Letter was followed by another 
from Archbishop Abbot, who, though adhering himself to what 
was termed the Calvinistic view of these questions, remarks, 
that they “ are so graciously set down, that no godly or discreet 
man can otherwise than acknowledge, that they do much tend 
to edification.” Still complaints were raised by the Puritans, 
who could not submit to rules which restrained them on their 
favourite topics of declamation. The Archbishop, in his letter 
of explanation, says: “ notwithstanding, because some few 
churchmen, and many of the people have sincerely conceived, . 
as we here find, that these instructions do tend to the restraint 
of the exercise of preaching, and do in some sort abate the 
number of sermons; his Majesty hath thought fit that I should 
advertise your lordship of the grave and weighty reasons which 
induced his highness to prescribe that which is done.” The 
reasons are then assigned—namely, defection to popery and 
anabaptism, and other points of separation. The cause in his 
Majesty’s estimation was “ The lightness, affectedness, and 
unprofitableness of that kind of preaching which hath been of 
late years too much taken up in court, university, city, and 
country.” After a description of the mode of preaching which 
it was intended to restrain, Abbot remarks: “ Now the people 
bred up with this kind of teaching, and never instructed in the 
Catechism and fundamental grounds of religion, are for all this 
airy nourishment no better than ‘Abrase ‘Tabule,’ new table 
books, ready to be filled up with the manuals and catechisms of 
Popish priests, or the papers and pamphlets of Anabaptists, 
Brownists, and Puritans.”* This latter extract furnishes a not 
inaccurate likeness of many congregations in our own time and 
country. 

Charles I. copied his father’s example in regulating the sub- 
jects for discussion in the pulpit. In 1628 the Declaration, 
which now stands before the XXXIX Articles, was first pub- 
lished with an edition of that year.t ‘This Declaration is so 


* Wilkins, iv. 465, 466. Fuller’s remarks are worth quoting. “ Now was his 
majesty informed, that it was high time to apply some cure to the pulpits, as sick 
of a sermon-surfeit, and other exorbitances. with 
generally (by an improper tra ition) the people’s duty was preached to the Kin 
at Court, the King’s to the non in thecountrey. Many shallow preachers handl 
the profound points of predestination: wherein (pretending to guide their flocks) 
they lost themselves. ons were turned into satyrs against Papists or Noncon- 
Sormists,” x. 108. ; 

t It was at one time disputed whether the Declaration was not issued by King 
James: but it seems extraordinary that such an opinion should ever have been 


entertained, The testimony of contemporary writers is conclusive on the subject: 
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well known that it is needless to quote it; while its authority 
is not likely to be disputed. 

Subsequently the king issued a set of “ Instructions” for the 
regulation of preaching and the conduct of divine service. All 
sober-minded men must admit that there was an urgent necessity 
for some such proceeding, if the discipline of the church was worth 
maintaining. At that time the Puritan clergy established them- 
selves as lecturers in various towns, in order to evade the read- 
ing of the Liturgy. Curates were employed in some instances, 
the preachers not even entering the churches until the Common- 
prayer wasended: while in other cases the sermon was preached 
without any previous reading of the accustomed Service. The 
“ Instructions” were intended to prevent such irregularities. 
Thus the afternoon sermons were ordered to be turned into 
catechisings: lecturers were to read divine service in their sur- 
plices and hoods before the lecture: and none were to be 


_ admitted to lectureships who were not willing to undertake the 


cure of souls, which involved the use of the Book of Common- 
prayer. They were obnoxious to the Puritans, because the 
bishops were commanded to enforce conformity upon the Lec- 
turers. ‘The Lecturers had become the fosterers of Puritanism, 
and this evil was to be checked. The Instructions were issued 
to Abbot in 1629. In his Return, in 1632, the archbishop says, 
“The Rules for Lecturers are strictly kept.” He alludes, how- 
ever, to some Separatists, “ who for their persons are contempt- 
ible, but fit to be punished for their wilful obstinacy.” Abbot's 
testimony on the character of some of the Puritans in the church 
is strong and decisive. “ There is not in the Church of England 
left any inconformable minister, which appeareth: and yet the 
Lord Bishops of London and Lincoln have been forced to 
deprive two or three, whom no time can tame, nor instruction 
conquer, according to the rule, Jmmedicabile Vulnus ense reciden- 
dum est.” ‘Thus we have Abbot's testimony to the moderation of 
Laud, since he was Bishop of London at that time. The In- 
structions to Laud were issued in 1634, and did not differ from 
the Eeennnd, except in the addition of three or four articles. 
Laud’s Returns are full and minute ; and they prove that none 


— 


Bishop Wren gives it to King Charles in his Visitation Articles. It is mentioned 
by Prynne, Heylin, and others, as having been put forth by Charles I. Besides, 
no edition previous to 1628 has the Declaration. A copy of this edition is now 
before us. It has the Declaration. Another copy of the Edition of 1624 is also 
before us. This is without the Declaration. It is very singular, therefore, that such 
a man as Gibson should have fallen into such a mistake. The author of the Con- 
fessional started the controversy. See “A Dissertation on the X VIIth Article, §c. 
To which is subjoined a Short Tract, ascertaining the reign and time in which the 
roydll Declaration before the X XX1X Articles was first published. 8vo. Oxford. 

773." See also, Duppa's Articles of Inquiry in 1629, which will be quoted in a sub- 
pege- 
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were suspended or deprived, who would not now be subjected 
to the same penalties—namely, for refusing subscription or 
conformity. Whenever a clergyman promised to comply, he 
was dismissed with an admonition only. ‘The Puritan Lecturers 
were universally opposed to catechizing, and the king and the 
archbishop were determined that the practice should be generally 
observed. One of Laud’s answers, in 1636, furnishes a singular 
illustration of the tricks to which the Puritanically-inclined 
clergy resorted, in order to get rid of catechizing. “ In Norwich, 
where there are thirty-four churches, there was no sermon on 
the Sunday morning, save only in four: but all put off to the 
afternoon; and so no catechizing. But now he hath ordered 
that there shall be a sermon every morning, and catechizing in 
the afternoon in every church.” These clergymen, it appears, 
could omit the morning sermon in order to displace the cate- 
chizing in the afternoon. Such writers as Neal would have 
us believe, that the order for catechizing was intended to dis- 
courage preaching, and that the disobedience of the Puritans 
arose from their love to sermons. The above instance from 
Norwich proves the contrary; and, moreover, the clergy were 
not prevented from preaching in the afternoon, provided they 
first catechized, according to the intention of the church. Thus 
in one of Laud’s Returns, he mentions, that the Bishop of Peter- 
borough “ craves to receive direction whether he shall command 
them to catechize only and not preach. I think your Majesty 
may be pleased to have the ministers to preach if they will, so 
that they first do catechize.”. The king’s answer is written in 
the margin. “ Soe that catechizing be first duely performed, let 
them have a sermon after that if they desire it.”* Men who 
could omit the morning sermon, in order to avoid catechizing in 
the afternoon, could not refuse to catechize on the ground of 
their zeal for preaching, since they were at liberty to practise 
the latter, provided they did not decline the former. 

There is one other document of this reign, which, though not 
of precisely the same character as the Articles and Injunctions 
already considered, yet being a royal order, merits some notice, 
were it only for the purpose of placing it in its true light before 
the public. We refer to the royal Declaration for Lawful Sports. 
It will be remembered, that it was first issued by King James ; 
but, probably, it is not generally known, that it originated with 
Bishop Morton, than whom no man was more zealous in the 
cause of true religion, as his numerous writings testify. Coming 
from such a quarter, we may rest assured, that it was not of that 


* The History of the Troubles and Tryal of the Most Reverend Father in God, 


&e., William Laud, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Fol. 1695. 515—564, 
Kennet’s History. 
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obnoxious character which the enemies of Laud and Charles 
pretend. Barwick, in his Life of Bishop Morton, says: “ The 
case was thus: It was no small policie in the leaders of the 
popish party to keep the people from church, by dancing and 
other recreations, even in the time of divine service, especially 
on Holy Days, and the Lord’s Day, in the afternoon.” The 
people were much addicted to certain recreations, and to prac- 
tise them, absented themselves from divine service. King James 
consulted Morton on the application of a remedy, who thought 
that it would be wiser to restrict than to abolish the recreations. 
Hence the Declaration for Lawful Sports: which was intended 
to promote piety, not to destroy it. The writer of Morton’s 
Life, after citing the limitations relative to recreations, proceeds: 
“ And he that shall duely consider these restrictions, and com- 
pare them with the temper of the people in those parts at that 
time, as they were then wrought upon by some emissaries of 

~~ the Romish partie, will easily see and grant, that this was in all 
probability the likest course to bring them to church to serve 
God ; and, consequently, to stop the current both of popery and 
profaneness, by allowing them a small latitude for innocent recrea- 
tions, thus limited and bounded.”* 

The same reasons existed in 1633 for the revival of the 
Declaration: and charity should lead us to believe that King 
Charles and his advisers acted on the same principle as King 
James and Bishop Morton. Dr. Barwick, alluding to the re- f 
publication, says, “ I am not ignorant what tragical reclamations 
some have raised against the same Declaration, when it was 
eenmnen anew by our late gracious sovereigne : whether out of 

: action and malice to traduce him and the bishops, or ignorance 
—_— and inadvertencie into the true state of the question, must be 
— left to the searcher of hearts to judge. Only this I shall add, for 
— the better information of the misguided people, that all the 
| | arguments I could ever yet see urged against the lawfulness of 
| what is permitted by it, (taking it as it is still, and ever was, 
restrained by these limitations and conditions,) are grounded 
upon no other bottom, for the most part, than the bare name of 
Sabbath, as it is applied or misapplied to the Lord’s Day.” 
Notwithstanding the outcry raised against the act of King 
Charles, there can be no doubt that Barwick has placed the 


wt 


iif matter on the right footing. There was no intention to encourage 
iif  nreeyne but the reverse. Laud met the charge openly and 
Bilt airly. He remarks, “For the day, I ever laboured it might 
| if be kept holy, but yet free from a superstitious holiness. . . . . 
rat The book names none but lawful recreations; therefore, if any 


* Barwick’s Life nd Death of Thomas, Lord Bishop of Duresme. 4to. London, 
1660, pp. 80—85 
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unlawful be used, the book gives them no warrant. And that 
some are lawful (after the public service of God is ended), 
appears by the practice of Geneva, where, after Evening Prayer, 
the elder men bowl and the younger train.”"* Where was the 
difference between the liberty allowed by the Declaration, and 
the practice of Geneva? Fuller, a most unprejudiced and im- 
partial witness, thus speaks of the first Declaration, in 1618: 
“¢ However, there wanted not many who conceived the Dec/ara- 
tion came forth seasonably, to suppresse the dangerous endea- 
your of such, who now began in their pulpits to broach the 
dregs of Judaism, and force Christians to drink them. So that 
those legal ceremonies, long since dead, buried, and rotten, in 
the grave of our Saviour, had now their ghosts, as it were, walk- 
ing; frighting such people with their terrible apparitions, who 
were persuaded by some preachers to so rigorous observation of 
the Sabbath, that therein it was unlawful to dresse meat, sweep 
their houses, kindle the fire, or the like. Yea, the Romanists 
made advantage of this strictness, to pervert many to popery, 

rsuading them, that the Protestant religion was the school of 

yrannus, where no lawful liberty was allowed.”+ In the next 
reign, Fuller tells us, that some of the sticklers against the 
Declaration had even outstripped themselves. “ But here it is 
much to be lamented, that such who, at the time of the Sabba- 
tarian controversie, were the strictest observers of the Lord’s 
Day, are now reeled by their violence into another extreme, to 
be the greatest neglecters, yea, contemners, thereof. These 
Transcendents, accounting themselves mounted above the pre- 
dicament of common piety, aver they need not keep any, because 
they keep all days Lord’s Days, in their elevated holinesse.”{ 
This was a curious change in opinion, undoubtedly. But the 
circumstance shows, that the persons who raised the outcry were 
unstable. It will be evident to the unprejudiced reader, that 
the Declaration was not that profane thing which the traducers 
of Charles and Laud would insinuate. Nor was Laud severe in 
enforcing its observance: for Fuller says, “As for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, much was his moderation in his own 
diocese, silencing but three (in whom, also, a concurrence of 
other non-conformities) throughout the whole extent thereof.” 
This . confirmed, moreover, by the archbishop’s own testi- 
mony. 

Shortly after the Act of Uniformity, a Royal Letter was 
issued containing some directions respecting preaching, and 


* Laud’s Troubles and Tryal, &c., 343, 
+ Fuller's Ch. His, lib. x. 76. 
t Ibid. lib. xi. 149. 
§ Fuller, lib, xi, 147, Laud’s Trial, 343. 
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this was the only document of the kind during the reign of 
Charles LI. It was very sensible and moderate in its require- 
ments, and even now must commend itself to all sober-minded 
persons.* In the brief reign of James LI. nothing of the kind 
was issued; for the Declaration for Liberty of Conscience was 
of a totally different character, besides that its consideration 
would be foreign to our present purpose. 

We come, therefore, to the reign of William III, who fol- 
lowed the example of his predecessors, Edward VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth, in putting forth a set of royal Injunctions. They 
were printed and published in 1694.¢ At that time the Church 
of England was escaped from the dangers by which she was 
menaced at the period of the Revolution. It cannot be con- 
cealed that William’s tendencies to Presbyterianism with the 
latitudinarian principles of many of the actors in the Revolu- 
tion, would have led, had they been unchecked, to a renunciation 
of some of the principles of the church, and to an alteration m 
her discipline and Liturgy. Buta merciful Providence watched 
over the nation; and as soon as the clergy discovered the ten- 
dencies of the Sovereign and his advisers, they set themselves 
to defend their bulwarks, and with such success, that even King 
William was compelled to support the English church in her 
integrity. Whatever may be our obligations as a nation to 
King William, it is certainly not to him we are indebted for the 
preservation of the church, but to the principles of the clergy 
and people, who were resolved to maintain the system which 
had been established by their ancestors. 

The preface to the Injunctions in his Majesty’s name, states: 
“ We being very sensible that nothing can more effectually con- 
duce to the honour and glory of God, and the support of the 
Protestant religion, than the protecting and maintaining the 
Church of England, as it is by law established: which we are 
resolved to do to the utmost of our power.” The Injunctions 
are such as King William must have cared little for, but they 
show the strong feeling in favour of the church which then per- 
vaded the monarch’s councils. The bishops were enjoined to 
call upon candidates for holy orders to appear at the latest on 
Thursday in Ember week, that they might “ have time to pre- 
pare themselves by fasting and prayer before the day of ordina- 
tion:” “to use their utmost endeavour to oblige their clergy to 
have public prayers in the church, not only on holy days and 


* Wilkins, iv. 577. 

t Injunctions given by the 5 Majesty to the Archbishops of this realm, to 
he communicated by them to the Bishops and the rest of the Clergy. Published by 
his Majesties Special Command. 4to. London, Printed by Charles Bill and the 
Executrix of Thomas Newcomb deceased, printers to the King’s most excellent 
Majesty. 1694. They are reprinted in Wilkins, 
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Litany days, but as often as may be, and to celebrate the holy 
sacrament frequently.”* In the order for transmitting the 
Injunctions to the bishops, his Majesty says: “ We have deter- 
mined not to dispose of any church preferment in our gift, but 
to such of our clergy as we shall have reason to believe do live 
most exemplarily, and preach and watch most faithfully over 
the people committed to their charge.” 

On one other occasion did King William interpose the royal 
authority by publishing some Directions respecting the Doctrine 
of the Blessed Trinity. A controversy had arisen, which was 
carried on with much acrimony, and was calculated to injure 
the interests of true religion. At the request of the bishops, 
therefore, King William published his “ Directions for the Pre- 
servation of Unity in the Church, and the purity of the Christian 
Faith, concerning the Holy Trinity.” All preachers were 
restrained in the pulpit from delivering any other doctrine on 
this important subject, “than what is contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, and is agreeable to the Three Creeds and the XXXIX 
Articles of religion.” In their explication of the doctrine, new 
terms were to be cautiously avoided : and the 53rd canon, which 
forbids opposition between preachers, was especially to be 
regarded ; while the clergy were to “ abstain from bitter invec- 
tives and scurrilous language against all persons whatsoever.” 
The same rules were also extended to written productions on 
the same important subject. ‘These Directions were issued in 
1695. 

In the reign of Queén Anne no royal injunctions were put 
forth. The church, however, flourished greatly at that time, 
and the queen proved herself to be, not only a sincere member, 
but its greatest benefactor. In the next reign, that of George L., 


* That the church was recovering from the shock which she had received on the 
accession of King William, owing to the Presbyterian tendencies of the sovereign, 
and that the monarch was compelled to yield to the influence of the great body of 
churchmen, is evident from the tone of some of the visitation charges of this 
ne Sound men were appointed to bishoprics, because the church maintained 

er influence in the royal councils. The following extracts will illustrate this posi- 
tion: “ I could heartily wish, that in greater places, especially in such towns where 
are people more at liberty, constant morning and evening prayers were daily and 
devoutly read; as it is already done with good success in London, and some other 
cities.” — Bishop of Worcester's Charge, 1691, p. 23. “I heartily recommend it to 
you, my brethren, that in all your parishes, where a congregation (though but a 
small one) can be got together, you would every day have morning and evening 
prayer in your churches,”— Bishop of Chester's Charge, 1692, p. 19. At a later 
period we meet with similar recommendations, “ And the first is reading the 
pers of the church, which you are obliged to do not only upon Sundays and 
loly Days, but upon Wednesdays and Fridays weekly, and if the wish in the 
15th canon could have effect, that every householder dwelling within half a mile of 
the church, would come or send one at least of his household, fit to joyn with the 
minister, thither upon those days, the pretence of want of a congregation would be 
over in most places,”— Bishop of Sarum’s Charge, 1717, p. 13. 
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as the controversy respecting the Trinity was continued, King 
William’s Directions were revived and re-issued: and others 
prohibiting the clergy from intermeddling with affairs of state 
were added. The clergy were not, in sermons or lectures, to 
intermeddle in any state affairs, “save only on such special 
feasts and fasts as are or shall be appointed by public autho- 
rity: and then only no further than the occasion of such days 
shall strictly require.” These exceptions, therefore, included all 
fast and thanksgiving days, as well as the four state holy days. 
It is remarkable that the clergy were ordered to aoa 5 in their 
prayer before sermon, to the form in the 55th canon.* 

Since that period, the year 1714, the sovereign has not inter- 
posed the royal authority in issuing Injunctions or Directions to 
the clergy. Here, therefore, the first branch of the subject 
closes. 

The next opens a far wider field, and one of much greater 
interest to members of the Church of England—namely, the 
Visitation Articles of our archbishops and bishops. 

It may be remarked in the outset, that few comparatively of 
the Articles, which from time to time were published, can now 
be collected. A considerable number, however, is now before 
the writer of this article, and from these, together with those 
which are preserved in Wilkins, it is hoped some light may be 
thrown on various questions which cither have divided, or do 
now divide the clergy and laity of the church. 

Cranmer issued a set of articles for his own diocese, in the 
year 1547, which are founded on the royal Injunctions. They 
require but little notice, therefore, in this inquiry. One is 
curious: “ Whether they have put out of their church books this 


° This question is most ably discussed by Hey lin and Ww heatly —by the former i in 
his “ Ecclesia Vindicata,” and by the latter in his “ Historical Vindication of the 
55th Canon, showing that the Form of Bidding Prayers has been prescribed and 
enjoined ever since the Reformation, &c. London, 1718.” Another work appeared 
on the same subject two years later, published anonymously, under the following 
title: “A Defence of Praying before Sermon, as Directed by the 55th Canon, 
London, 1720.” The writer argues in favour of turning the Canon into a prayer, 
and merely retaining the topics as they are mentioned therein. Heylin remarks: 
“The Form of Invocation was first set on foot by the Puritan faction, who, labour- 
ing to overthrow the public service of the church, endeavoured to advance, in the 
place thereof, an arbitrary Form of Prayer before sermon.” Heylin also says : “ It 
was about the year 1636, when the unlicensed press, which had almost been out of 
work since the time of the old Martin Mar Prelate, began to teem again with a new 
brood of libellous pamphlets, the females of sedition, as a learned gentleman truly 

calls them: in which the bishops were reproached with innovating in the worship 
of God, in order to some dark design to bring in Popery. Amongst which innova- 
tions so unjustly charged, there was none made a greater or more general noise, 
than the requiring a set Form of Prayer to be used by preachers before their 
sermons, imputed by H. E. to the late Archbishop, as an act of his, and yet con- 
fessed (80 much he was transported by his spleen and passion) to be prescribed in 
the Canon of 1603, full thirty years before that prelate had attained the see of Can- 
terbury.”—Heylin's Historical Tracts, 150—156, 
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word ‘ Papa,’ and the name and service of Thomas Becket, and 
prayers having rubrics, containing pardons or indulgences, and 
all other superstitious legends and prayers.” The books, gene- 
rally of the use of Sarum, which exist in public and private 
libraries, are usually defaced in the places to which this inquiry 
points. Sometimes the obnoxious portions are blotted out: in 
other instances the leaves are altogether removed. Any one 
who will take the trouble to examine the existing copies of these 
early church books will perceive how faithfully the intentions of 
the reformers were carried into execution. The same cautions 
are given as in King Edward’s Injunctions, against sorcery and 
witchcraft “ invented by the devil.” Some of the Articles 
exhibit a curious picture of practices in use among the people 
previous to the Reformation. Thus, whether the ceremonies 
have been abused by any person, “as in casting holy water 
upon his bed, or bearing about him holy bread, St. John’s 
Gospel, ringing of holy bells, or keeping of private holy days, 
as taylors, bakers, brewers, &c.” It may be observed that the 


trades had their patron saints, whose festivals were annually 


observed. It is further asked, whether “ they that understand 
not the Latin do pray upon any Primer but the English?” The 
Primer, it will be remembered, was a book of private devotions. 
These Articles were circulated before the publication of the 
Book of Common-prayer, and therefore before any settled order 
of public worship had been introduced.* 

The next Articles of Visitation in order are those of Bisho 
Ridley, and subsequent to the setting forth of the Book of 
Common-prayer. _Certain injunctions were also issued by this 
prelate at the same time, the year 1550. There is nothing very 
observable in either, and, moreover, they are well known, being 
given in Wilkins, Sparrow, and our church historians. One 
article may be mentioned, because it indicates the practice rela- 
tive to the water for baptism. ‘The question is asked, whether 
the water is changed once in the month, which was the rule 
prescribed by the Prayer-book of 1549, in the Rubric prefixed 
to the prayers for the consecration of the water. Hooper also 
visited the diocese of Gloucester during the same year. His 
Articles and his Injunctions indicate a singular state of ignorance 
among the clergy. Strype tells us that some could say the 
Paternoster in Latin, but not in English; and that few could 
say the Ten Commandments.t 

The Visitation Articles of the reign of Queen Elizabeth are 
exceedingly important; and a consideration of some of their 
requirements will enable the reader to form a judgment on 


* Wilkins, iv. 23. Sparrow. Strype’s Cranmer, i, 258, 259. 
Strype’s Cramner, i, 310—312, 
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various questions of no slight importance. They are, however, 
of rare occurrence, and probably a complete series is not to be 
found in any public or private collection in this kingdom. 
With the exception of such as are preserved in Wilkins, or in 
Strype, very few of these important documents have been used 
by our writers on church history, though no field could yield a 
richer harvest to the historian. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Injunctions, together with the Articles of 
the royal visitors founded thereupon, have already been sufli- 
ciently noticed. It will now remain to direct attention to those 
which were issued by the bishops. <A few only can be noticed, 
because a few only are accessible; but they are valuable and 
important. 

Parker commenced a metropolitan visitation in the year 1560, 
which was executed by commission, and not by the archbishop 
in person. During this visitation, which was not completed 
until the year 1562, the bishops were inhibited from holding 
their ordinary meetings. Meanwhile they were required to 
send an account of their dioceses to the archbishop.* | He com- 
meneed with a visitation of his own church of Canterbury, 
Alexander Nowel being one of the individuals to whom the 
commission was entrusted. It is singular that Parker ordered 
the omission of the lessons at morning prayer on this occasion, 
that more time might be occupied in the sermon. The Articles 
of Inquiry were necessarily confined to cathedrals: and it is 
observable that they re late more especially to practices which 
were adopted in the Church of Rome. The Articles are printed 
by Strype from Parker’s Register.t When the cathedral church 
had been visited, the commissioners proceeded, with a different 
set of Articles, to visit the diocese, and also, at the same time, 
the church and diocese of Rochester. The latter were the first 
Articles for diocesan visitations in the reign of Elizabeth.t As 
they are founded upon the royal Articles they need not be par- 
ticularly noticed. During the same year several commissions 
were issued for visitations in other dioceses. In some eases the 
commission was granted to a bishop to visit his own diocese: 
in others, a bishop was authorised to visit another diocese: and 
in others it was addressed to certain individual clergymen.§ 
Sandys, Bishop of Worcester, was authorised to visit his own 
diocese for the archbishop. In the next year, 1561, Sandys 
visited his diocese again as ordinary, “ which,” says Strype, 
* gave the archbishop some disgust.” It would seem, however, 
from the reply of Sandys to Parker’s complaints, that he had 
obtained the are hbishop’s sconsent.|| At the same time the inhi- 


° Strype's Parker, i, 142, 143. t Strype’s Parker, i 145—148, 
* Ibid. No. XI. § Ibid, i, 152, 153, | Ibid. 155, 156. 
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bition to visit must have been in force, as the metropolitan 
visitation was not completed until 1562. New commissions 
were issued in 1561, and the archbishop’s Register accompanied 
the visitors in their journeys.*  Grindal, Bishop of London, 
also visited his diocese, notwithstanding the inhibition, though 
doubtless with the archbishop’s sanction.t 

Still very few of the bishops visited their dioceses as ordi- 
naries during the early years of the reign of Elizabeth ; conse- 
quently no other articles exist than those issued by Parker in 
1560, and others in 1563, which demand a more special notice. 

It has generally been supposed that no other Visitation 
Articles existed than those of 1560, which are found in Strype, 
and those of 1567 and 1569, which are given in Wilkins. ‘Those 
of 1560, it is probable, were not published until Strype printed 
them in his Life of Parker. In 1563 Parker visited his own 
diocese in person. The circumstance is recorded by Strype, 
though no Articles of Inquiry are even mentioned by him or by 
any other writer. Within the last three or four years, however, 
a copy of the Articles of that year, printed by Wolfe, and used 
by the archbishop at this visitation, has been discovered in a 
fine state of preservation, bound up with a volume of tracts. 
The circumstance is very singular, since none of our historians 
seem to have been aware of any Articles of this year either in 
MS. or in type; neither do they appear to be known to any of 
those gentlemen whose researches into such matters have been 
most extended. The value, therefore, of this copy is apparent, 
since no other is at present known. ‘They were the first printed 
diocesan Articles of Inquiry in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is stated by Dr. Cardwell, in a note on the Articles of 
1569, that the following Inquiries were new. “ Whether there 
be in your quarters any that openly or privily use, or frequent 
any kind of divine service or common prayer, other than 1s set 
forth by the laws of this realm.” And “ whether there be any 
that keep any secret conventicles, preachings, lectures, or read- 
ings contragf to the laws.” This, however, is a mistake, for the 
preceding Inquiries actually occur in the Articles of 1560, as 

* Ibid. 205. + Strype’s Grindal, 86, 87, 88. 

{ Articles to be inquired of in the Visitation of the moste Reverend Father in 
God, Matthew, by the sufferance of God Archbyshop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
Englande, and Metropolitane. In the year of our Lord God M.D.LXIIL Imprinted 
at London by Reginalde Wolfe, Anno Domini M.D.LXIIL. The colophon: Im- 
printed at London by Reginalde Wolfe, Anno Domini M.D.LXIIL. This work is not 
enumerated by Herbert, or Dibdin, among the productions of Wolfe’s press: so that 
it was evidently unknown to both these writers. Before the imprint are the letters 
M. A., a woodcut ornament intervening. In the Articles of 1567, as the title is 


given in Herbert and Dibdin, occur the letters M. C., which are probably intended 


=f ees Cantuar. But it is difficult to conjecture the meaning of the letters 
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printed in Strype. They exist also in the printed Articles of 
1563. There are, however, some things in the Articles of 1568, 
which are not found in those of 1560. Thus there is a special 
inquiry relative to the use of the surplice, though in the previous 
Articles it was not mentioned; from which circumstance it 1s 
evident that the archbishop was compelled thus early to be more 
rigid in enforcing conformity in consequence of the progress of 
the Geneva principles among the clergy. In all subsequent 
Articles the inquiry occurs: but its first appearance was in 
1563. Undoubtedly a complete series of the Visitation Articles 
of this reign would show the progress of Puritan principles. 

Another circumstance connected with this book of Articles 
ean scarcely fail of being regarded with considerable interest. 
It will be remembered that the First Book of Homilies, which 
was originally put forth in 1547, again in 1548, and again in 
1549, was reprinted in the year 1560. It will also be recol- 
lected that the second book was in a state of considerable for- 
wardness at the period of King Edward’s death; but on Queen 
Elizabeth's accession, the subject, though revived so far as to be 
taken into consideration, was nevertheless permitted to rest 
until the year 1563. In that year Parker entreated her Majesty 
to hasten the publication. ‘The book was even printed in the 
previous year, but awaited the queen’s sanction. ‘The arch- 
bishop was now anxious for its due allowance, in order that he 
might leave a copy in every parish in his visitation. The book 
was accordingly put forth by royal authority; and undoubtedly 
Parker took care that it should be introduced during his pro- 
gress through his diocese.* In the Articles of 1560 one inquiry 
relates to the ilomilies; but at that time the first book only 
existed in type. From the year 1568 both volumes were placed 
in all parish churches. 

It is then very remarkable that these Articles should exist in 
print, and yet that no knowledge of their existence, either in 
type or in MS., should have been attained by our earlier or later 
writers on our church history. It is singular, too, that no other 


Visitation Articles appear to have been printed until several 
vears later. 


* Strype’s Parker, 253, 254, 
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stir up some, even of the bishops, who were somewhat lax in 
the enforcing of the discipline of the church. The Articles of 
Inquiry were nine in number; but as they are easily accessible 
they need not be further noticed here.* 

Two years later, in 1569, the archbishop visited his own 
diocese, this being his third visitation since his advancement to 
the primacy. It was, however, managed by a commission ; so 
that he did not personally visit his diocese more than once— 
namely, in 1563, to which year the printed Articles, of which an 
account has already been given, refer. The Articles on this 
occasion were in some respects different from those of 1563, 
and more especially in their order and arrangement.t 

In the year 1570, Grindal, who had been advanced to the 
archbishopric of York, visited some portions of his diocese by 
commission, the Articles of Inquiry referring especially to the 
removal of rood lofts, and the place for the reading of the public 
services. In the north the rood lofts, it appears, had been per- 
mitted to remain, notwithstanding the royal Injunctions.{ 

Next year, 1571, Grindal commenced his Metropolitical Visi- 
tation. Some of the Injunctions are very curious. The 
XXXIX Articles were to be read in all churches twice every 
year; unmarried ministers were not to allow women to reside 
in their houses under sixty years of age, unless they were rela- 
tives; and “ month minds” and annual commemorations of the 
dead were abolished.|| Incidentally these Injunctions throw 


* Wilkins, iv. 252. Strype’s Parker, i. 489—492, and App. No. LIII and LIV. 

t They are given by Wilkins, iv. 257, and Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, 
i. 320~—327. See also Strype’s Parker, i. 562, 563. The Articles of 1567 and 
1569 were printed at the time.—See Herbert and Dibdin. 

t Strype’s Grindal, 244, 245. Sandys visited the diocese of London this year, 
1570. The Articles are given by Strype, An. IL. i. 40. 
naan iv. 269. Strype’s Grindal, 244, 245. Grindal’s Remains, Parker 
society. 
these Injunctions Strype gives the following :— 

“The communion to be received three times a-year, besides Ashwednesday; viz., on 
one of the two Sundays before Easter, on one of the two Sundays before Pentecost, 
and on ong? the two Sundays before Christmas.” It is impossible to avoid sus- 
pecting some strange blunder here. And, indeed, one cannot help wondering that 
it did not occur to Strype to request the “ Reverend Divine” who furnished him 
with his summary of the Injunctions to refer to Grindal’s Register at York, and see 
what the Injunction could mean, and whether “ the communion to he received” 
was not a misreading of the manuscript, and “the commination to be read” 
the matter which Grindal had enjoined. How the editors of the Oxford edition 
of Strype could suffer such an absurdity to be perpetuated, would seem extra- 
ordinary, if the state in which that whole edition has been given to the public 
were not so discreditable to the university, and so injurious to the reputation of the 
Church of England. In the Parker Society's edition of Grindal’s Remains, these 
Injunctions are given at length, “extracted entire,” as Mr. Nicholson, the editor 
states in his preface, “ from the Register at York.” On referring to the volume, to 
see if it sanctioned one’s conjectural emendation, the Injunction (the 13th) is found, 
as we expected, to require the form of commination to be read three times at 
least in the year, over and besides the — reading thereof the first day of 
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some light on the mode of conducting divine service. Thus it 
is sometimes contended, that the communion service was so dis- 
tinct, that it was performed at a different period of the day from 
the Morning Prayers. But it is especially ordered by these 
Injunctions, that “ the minister is not to pause or stay between 
the Morning Prayer, Litany, and Communion: but to continue 
and say the Morning Prayer, Litany, or Communion, or the 
service appointed to be said, (when there was no Communion) 
together without any intermission: to the intent the people 
might continue together in prayer, and hearing the Word of 
God; and not depart out of the church all the time of the whole 
divine service.” This Injunction proves that the custom of 
leaving the church for a short space was a departure from the 
general practice.* 

We meet with some Articles for the diocese of Lincoln in 
1574. ‘Thomas Cowper was then the bishop of that see. He 
also issued a body of Injunctions in the year 1577.[ These 
were not dissimilar to those which have been noticed already. 

In the year 1576, Grindal entered upon his metropolitan 


Lent,—* that is to say, for order's sake, yearly, upon one of the two Sundays next 
before Easter, for the first time ; upon one of the two Sundays next before the feast 
of Pentecost, for the second time; and for the third time, upon one of the two Sun- 
days next before the feast of the birth of our Lord,” a direction rather more precise 
than that given in Strype’s version. It may be as well to add, that the third of these 
Injunctions required the communion to be administered “ every month, once at the 
Jeast,” in all churches and chapels “ where ministration of the sacraments is per- 
mitted.” How Strype, or any one ever so little informed in such matters, could 
print an Injanction which assumes that Ashwednesday is the stated day for receiving 
the communion, is extraordinary. To make this matter more strange, Stry pe gives, 
in the portion of the Injunctions that relates to the laity, an abstract which requires 
“all above fourteen years of age to receive in their own churches the communion 
three times at least inthe year.” In the Injunction itself, as the Parker Society have 
printed it, one finds, as might have been anticipated, the words added, “ and namely 
at Easter or thereabouts for once.” 

The commination is ordered in the Prayer Book of 1552 to be used divers times 
in the year, Grindal, as ordinary, specified the times when it should be used in the 
churches under his jurisdiction. Some bishops required it to be read three times 
a-year, without naming any particular days. 

Those who are curious in such matters may like to know that in the Injunctions 
to the laity, in that against lords of misrule and morrice-dancers, and their per- 
formances, (Injunct. 19,) the word “ Rish-bearings,” as Strype gives it, is printed 
“ Rush. bearings” in the Parker Society's volume ; and also that the words in the same 
Injunction, which Strype prints, “ to come irreverently into any church or chapel or 
churchyard in their dance; or play any unseemly parts,” &c., which are somewhat 
puzzling, are printed by the Parker Society, “ to come unreverently into any church 
or chapel or church-yard, and there dance or play any unseemly parts,” &c. Ep. } 

* Grindal’s Remains. Parker Society, 136—160. 

t Articles to be enquired of within the Diocese of Lincolne, in the Visitation of 
the most Reverend Father in God, Thomas Bishop of Lincolne. Imprinted at 
London, hy Rafe Newbery, Anno 1574. Sce Centuries of Books from the Ravan of 
a Priest in the Diocese of Salisbury. 

¢ Injunctions given by the Reverende Father in God, Thomas Bishop of Lin- 


colne, to be observed throughout his Diocese, Xc. Imprinted at London by Ralphe 
Newherric, Anno 1577, Centuries of Books, 
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visitation as Archbishop of Canterbury. Like his predecessor, 
he granted commissions, in some cases to the bishops, in others 
to his officials; but as various adjournments took place, the 
visitation extended over several years.* It was interrupted 
through the troubles which overtook him, in consequence of the 
Queen’s displeasure ; but it was resumed in the year 1580, and 
continued in 1581, one or more dioceses being visited ‘each 
vear.t 

Grindal’s inclinations, as is well known, were in some things 
favourable to the Puritans, though in others he was disposed to 
enforce conformity. In these Injunctions of 1571, he requires 
the Evening Prayer to be said “ every Saturday and Holy-even.” 
It seems that parish clerks were accustomed, in the Province of 
York, to perform some of the priestly offices, though such prac- 
tices must have been connived at, or sanctioned by, the clergy, 
who were disaffected to the chureh. Grindal, therefore, proceeds 
to correct this glaring abuse. “ We do enjoin, &c. that no 
parish clerk, or any other person, not being ordered, at the least 
for a deacon, shall presume to solemnize matrimony, or to min- 
ister the Sacrament of Baptism, or to deliver to the communi- 

‘ants the Lord’s cup at the celebration of the Holy Communion.” 
Some of the clergy, who objected to some of the ceremonies 
in the Book of Common Prayer, were, most probably, ready to 
allow such offices to be performed by laymen, in order to 
escape from the obnoxious observances. ‘The archbishop also 
enjoined the use of the Passing Bell, “to move the people to 
pray for the sick person.” In the Articles for the Province of 
Canterbury in 1576, this matter is put in a somewhat different 
form. “Whether the bell be tolled to move the people to 
pray for the sick person, especially in all places, where the 
sick person dwelleth near the church.”{ From various notices 
even in the writings of the Puritans, it is evident that no one 
regarded the practice as popish. ‘This discovery was reserved 
for the greater light of a later age, and for writers who, while 
they WGast of the principles of the Puritans, manifest but little 
acquaintance with their works. The question relative to the 
Commination Service is repeated in these Articles. 

Parish clerks were to be able “to read the First Lesson, 
the Epistle, and the Psalms, with answers to the suffrages, as 
is used.” Even in the present century, (and perhaps even 
now,) the parish clerk, in some parishes in Devon and Corn- 
wall, was accustomed to read the First Lesson. The practice, 
howev er, is now irregular : : since the minister is pointed out by 


° Strype’ 8 Grindal, 313—319, 553. Wilkins, iv. 286, 
t Ibid. 359, 381, 396, 403, 404. 


t Grindal’s Remains. Parker Society. Pp. 123, 132, 136, 160, 168, 
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the Rubries as the reader; yet not more irregular than the 
custom with some clergymen of allowing the Lessons to be read 
by their pupils, or by undergraduates from the universities. 
This Provincial Visitation was not completed until the next 
year. In 1572, the archbishop visited the Dean and Chapter of 


York.* 
Aylmer commenced his primary visitation in the diocese of ) 
London in 1577. He visited his diocese again in 1580; but it 


is not easy to decide whether any Articles of Inquiry were pub- 
lished at the time. It appears that Aylmer adopted the plan of 
triennial visitations, as is now the custom with all our bishops. 
Thus we find him visiting in 1583, in 1586, in 1589, and lastly, 
not long before his death, in 1593.+ ' 


1 Whitgift sueceeded Grindal in the See of Canterbury ; and 
He his metropolitan visitation was commenced in 1583. It was 
3 continued through several years, after the example of his pre- 
pe decessors, the archbishop being resolved to rectify the disorders 
. 1 which had crept in under the lax administration of Grindal. 


Thus several dioceses were visited in 1584, and others in 1585.{ 
Chichester was visited during the vacancy, the Articles of 
Inquiry being adapted to the state of the church at the time. 
The Puritans, for some years, had not only refused to read some 
portions of the Book of Common Prayer, but had actually 
attempted to introduce a book of their own as asubstitute. To 
check this growing evil, Whitgift took special care to visit all 
the dioceses within his province. The first Inquiry, after a 
general question relative to the use of other forms, closes in these 
stringent words: “ or hath he altered them, or any of them, how, 
and in what manner.’’§ 

During this year, 1585, the Bishop of Lincoln, William Wick- 
ham, undertook the visitation of his diocese. This is evident 
from the Articles of Inquiry published at the time.|| Three 
vears later, this diocese was again visited, as the printed Articles 
testify ; from which circumstance it may be inferred that trien- 
nial visitations were now becoming common. 

In 1589, Whitgift visited his own diocese, and also that of 


\ * Strype’s Grindal, 251. 
. t Strype’s Aylmer, 20, 52—54, 69, 81—83, 103, 112. Annals, IIL, i. 20, 
| Strype’s Whitgift, i. 244, 410. 


§ Wilkins, iv, 318. Strype’s Whit. i. 462, 463; iii. 179. Cardwell. 
| Articles to be enquired of by the churchwardens and sworn men within the 
- diocese of Lincoln, and the truth thereof to be'by them uppon their othes dulie pre- 
sented unto the Bp. or his deputies, at his visitation, nowe to be holden this present 
yeare of our Lord 1585, with particular answere to every Interrogatory. Imprinted 
at London by John Windet. 1585. 
€ Articles to be enquired of by the Churchwardens and Sworn men within the 


Diocese of Lincoln, Xe., this present yere of our Lord, 1588. Imprinted at London 
by Thomas Orwin for Thomas Church, 1588. See Centuries of Books, &e. 
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Rochester. The Articles, which were sent to the various 
parishes, were very obnoxious to the Puritans, who hated the 
archbishop in consequence of his resolution to press conformity. 
An attempt was even made, by some persons in authority, to 
prove them contrary to the Queen’s supremacy. The previous 
year, the Archbishop also visited the diocese of Sarum during a 
vacancy, when the same Articles of Inquiry were adopted.* In 
1590, a commission was put forth for the diocese of Ely, in 
which the Articles already mentioned were used: and it is 
probable that they were also adopted in some other dioceses 
visited in the succeeding year.t Probably Whitgift visited 
his diocese and portions of his province subsequent to the above 
date, though no Articles appear to have been published, or at 
all events, they are unknown. | 

Fletcher, Bishop of London, visited his diocese in 1595, some 
of whose Articles are given by Strype.t William Chadderton, 
Bishop of Lincoln, published a set of Articles in 1598, which 
scarcely differed from those to which attention has already been 
directed.§ In the next year, the Archdeacon of Nottingham 
put forth a series of Articles, which hitherto do not appear to 
have been noticed, if, indeed, their existence was at all known. 
King was appointed Archdeacon of Nottingham in 1590: and 
in 1611 he became Bishop of London. His eloquence was so 
striking, that James I. styled him “the king of preachers,” and 
Coke asserted that “ he was the best speaker in the star-chamber 
in his time.” It is said of him that he never, even after he 
became a bishop, omitted to preach on the Sunday, unless pre- 
vented by illness. After his death, a pamphlet was published 
by the Romanists, intitled “ The Bishop of London his Legaey,” 
in which it was asserted that he had joined the Church of 
Rome: but the story was refuted by his son in a sermon at 
Paul’s Cross. || 

As these Articles are somewhat remarkable, and, moreover, 
have hitherto remained unnoticed, some account of certain of 
the #@juirements will not be unacceptable. The third Article 
refers to sentences of Holy Scripture on the church walls, and 
to “convenient seates placed in the church and chancell, for the 
necessary use of the parishioners in time of Divine Service.” 
The fourth is remarkable as containing a recognition of the 
metrical psalms, which must have been the version of Sternhold 
and Hopkins. The question relates to things necessary for 


* Wilkins, iv. 337. Strype’s Whit. i. 549; 593—597. 
t Strype’s Whit. ii. 67, 112. Strype’s Annals, iv. 350. 
§ Articles to be enquired of within the Diocesse of Lincolne. In the Visitation of 
the Reverend Father in God, William Bishop of Lincolne. At Cambridge. Printed 
by John Leggat. 1598. 


|} Wood’s Athene. Fuller, Lib, x. 91. 
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Divine worship: “namely, the Book of Common Praier, Two 
Psalters, in Prose and Meeter, &c.” As far as we are aware, 
this is the first instance of requiring by ecclesiastical authority 
the placing of Sternhold and Hopkins in churches. In the eighth, 
the churchwardens are asked whether their parson, vicar, or 
curate have commended “ anie doctrine or discipline, or anie 
other forme of Common Prayer, election or ordination of anie 
other offices, officers, deacons, pastors, elders, presbiteries, or 
ecclesiastical censures, then are by the lawes of this realme 
established.” This is a pointed allusion to the Puritan Book of 
Discipline, and to their Liturgical form, in which such new 
offices are mentioned. In the Inquiry relative to the perform- 
ance of Divine Service, we have the following: “ Whether have 
you as well upon Sundaies and Holi-daies, as upon Wednes- 
daies, Fridaies, and Saturdaies, service in your church and 
chappell.” It appears from another Inquiry, that the catechiz- 
ings took place by families, which were specified by the minister 
on the preceding Sunday.* 
John Thornborough was promoted to the See of Bristol in 
the year 1603: and from the printed Articles, it appears that 
he immediately entered upon a visitation of his diocese. This 
was immediately on the accession of King James 1. These 
Articles, like the preceding, appear to have escaped notice. It 
may, therefore, be desirable to direct attention to some of the 
more remarkable. The eighth Article particularly refers to 
divine service on Sundays, and holy days, and “the evenings 
going before.” The eves of all holy days were intended to be 
observed by the church: and this remark will explain the ques- 
tion in the preceding Articles relative to service on Saturdays. 
One question might be appropriate in some places in the pre- 
sent day: “ Whether he doth at any time, celebrating divine 
service, omitte, or alter any of the Collects, Prayers, Psalmes, or 
one or both of the Lessons, or any part of divine service what- 
soever, appointed in the saide booke of Common Praier.” The 
twenty-seventh refers to excommunicated persons. “ Whether 
your parson, &c. hath celebrated Divine Service and Prayers in 
the church, when any person that he knew to be excommuni- 
cated was present in the same church: and whether he hath 
suffered such an excommunicated person (being a member cut 
off from the church and from Christian society) to be partaker 
of those Praiers, and hath not commanded the churchwardens 
of the parish to put him out of the church, or otherwise ceased 
from saying any Divine Praiers, during the time of the presence 


* Articles ministred in the Visitation of the right Worshipfull, Maister John King, 


Archdeacon of Nottingham, in the year of our Lord God, 1599. Printed at Oxford 
by Joseph Barnes, Printer to the Universitie, 
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of such excommunicated person.” Among the things required 
in churches are specified “The Book of Martires, our Late 
Queenes Majesties Injunctions. A Psalter, a Booke of Psalmes, 
&e.” The Psalter was the prose Psalter; and the Book of 
Psalms was undoubtedly the version of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
as in the previous Articles. By the Canons of 1603, it was 
ordained, that a parchment book should be provided, ‘‘ Wherein 
shall be written the day and year of every christening, wedding, 
and burial, which have been in that parish since the time that 
the law was first made in that behalf, so far as the ancient books 
thereof can be procured, but especially since the beginning of 
the reign of the late Queen.”* In accordance with the Canon, 
the question is asked in these Articles, with this addition, “ And 
whether doth your minister upon every Sabbath day, after morn- 
ing and evening prayer, openly reade the names of all such as 
have bin registred the weeke before, and whether the minister 
and churchwardens of every parish do subscribe their names or 
markes, to the end of every page of the said booke.” Itmay be 
remarked, in passing, that most of the existing registers of an 
early date, are copies made in 1604, according to the Canon. 
It is singular that, by these Articles, usurers are restrained from 
taking “ above the rate of ten pound for the hundred for a yeare.” 
Butchers, bakers, mercers, drapers, chandlers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and all others, “ that use to keepe their shop-windowes 
or doors open,” were prohibited from so doing “ upon any Sun- 
daies or Holi-daies: specially in the time of Common Praiers, 
Sermon, or Service.” At that time no difference was made 
between Sundays and other holy days, except by the Puritans, 
who rejected the latter altogether. An 7 is also made 
relative to eating flesh in Lent or on fasting days, without a 
licence.t 

In 1605, the church of Bath and Wells was visited by com- 
mission from Archbishop Bancroft, and Canterbury in 1608, but 
—— occurs in the Articles deserving of special notice. 

THE subject must, however, be reserved for another number. 


Tuomas LATHBURY. 


* The 70th canon. 

_t Articles to be ministred and to be enquired of, and answered in the first general 
visitation of the reverend Father in God, John, by God's permission, Bishop of 
Bristol]. Oxford, Printed by Joseph Barnes, Printer to the Universitie. 1603, 
These and the preceding Articles are not only unnoticed in any work on church 
history, but they are not mentioned by Herbert in his enumeration of the productions 


of Barnes's press. 
t Wilkins, iv, 414, 436, 
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THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS TO THE ROMAN DOGMA OF 
INFALLIBILITY, 


(Continued from page 171.) 
Il.—ST,. HEGESIPPUS, 


THE next writer quoted by Dr. O'Connell, is Hegesippus, of 
whom he gives us (at second-hand from Messrs. Berington and 
Kirk,* although, as usual, without acknowledgment) the follow- 
ing short account :— 

“ He was a Jewish convert to the faith in the year 157. Of 
his works we have nothing remaining save the few fragments 
that have been preserved by Eusebius. He died about the F 
year 184.” 

The great pr pt of such a witness would certainly render 

his testimony of much importance, especially as Eusebius tells 
us not only that he lived in the age next to the apostolic times, én: 
TIS Bpatns twv Siadoy7s,t but that his books 
contained the pure doctrine of apostolical tradition and true faith, 
WY Mas THS wapaddcews THs wlorews 
iyypades bpbodokia.t 

Hegesippus, whose true name was probably Joseph, is said 4 
to have been the first to compose an ecclesiastical history, or 
rather perhaps a bistory of doctrine, for his object appears to 
have been to prove, against the heretics of the day, that the 
received doctrine of the church was everywhere the same in the 
churches founded by the Apostles. This work, which unfortu- : 
nately no longer exists, is styled by Eusebius drcuynuata tay | 
mpakewy, or Commentaries of Ecclesiastical Acts ; 
and he adds, that it furnished the clearest evidence of the sound- 
ness of Hegesippus’s faith; ris Dias yrouns pvnpny. 

This testimony to the orthodoxy and antiquity of Hegesippus 
we may gratuitously present to Dr. O’Connell to strengthen his 
argument ; to which = has scarcely done justice, when he con- 
tents himself with telling us that Hegesippus was a Jewish 
convert, and that of his works we have nothing remaining 
except the few fragments op by Eusebius. Neither 


of these circumstances add any weight to his opinions or 
authority.§ 


* Faith of Catholics, vol. i. p. 129. 
t Hist. Eccl. Lib. ii. ¢. 23. t Lib. iv. c. 21. 
§ We may add, too, that the second of the foregoing statements, although nearly, 


18 not strictly true, for Photius has also preserved a short passage from the lost 
Commentaries of Hegesippus. Cod. 232. 
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It is evident, however, that the testimony of a writer of such 
antiquity, of an age so near to the Apostles, and who is spoken 
of with such respect by the high authority of Eusebius, must 
necessarily be of the utmost value in this controversy. 

1. Let us therefore now consider the extract which Dr. 
O'Connell has cited from this writer: and to give it its full force, 
let us take the whole passage as Eusebius quotes it, not merely 
the portion of it with which Dr. O’Connell contents himself :— 
I shall put the original, as before, in parallel columns with 
Dr. O’Connell’s (or rather Messrs. Berington’s and Kirk’s) trans- 
lation :— 

olg scil.] dndoi, we 

iay orerdpevog Kai we 
ore THY Napa Tavrwy 
yéirot mapeort pera 
rivd mepe THC Kopiv- 


Biove eipnpiva “and the Church 


ovrog ravra. cai ixxAnoia 
» ty rq Adyw, 
IIpipov tv 
ole cuviuiEa tig ‘Popny, cai 
roig ppipag 
imavac’ alg ovvaveranpey 
yevdpevog ty ‘Pwpy, 
Kovog kai mapa’ Avixhrov 
Cradéixerat ped’ dv’ EXebOepog, iv 
indory Siadoyy, ai tv ixdory wore 
obirwe Fyer, we d vduog Knpirre Kai ot 


of Corinth he tells us,” says Eusebius, 
“continued in the right teaching until 
the episcopacy of Primus; with them I 
a lived familiarly, on my 
way to Rome; and I passed a consider- 
able number of days with the Corin- 
thians, during which we were mutually 
giaddened by the right teaching of the 
gospel. Having reached Rome, I took 
up my abode with Anicetus, to whom 

eutherus was deacon. To Anicetus 
succeeded Soter, and to him Eleutherus.” 


kai 6 Kipiog. 


This is the first extract which Eusebius quotes from Hege- 
sippus.* Dr. O’Connell adds to it, after the above English 
words, another quotation in immediate continuation: without 
any break, separation, or mark of omission whatsoever. Of this 
we shall speak presently; but first, it may be convenient to 
make some remarks on the foregoing passage, which the reader 
hag@Ow before him entire, as it is cited by Eusebius from the 
lost Commentaries of Hegesi pus. 

“Tn this work,” says Salle, “the author tells us, that he 
had intercourse with very many bishops, as he was travelling to 
Rome: and that from them all he received the same doctrine.” 

Again, says Eusebius, “ after some remarks made by him [i.e., 
by Hegesippus] on the epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, we 
may hear him speaking thus: The church of the Corinthians 
also hath remained in the right doctrine (& ra 86a Adyw) 
down to the episcopacy’ of Primus; with whom [se. the Corin- 
thians] I had converse as I was sailing to Rome, and I remained 


* Lib. iv. c. 22. 
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with the Corinthians for some days, during which time we were 
comforted with the right doctrine (74 6g9@ A¢yw). But when | 
came to Rome I collected the succession as far as Anicetus, 
whose deacon was Eleutherus; and to Anicetus succeeded 
Soter, and to him Eleutherus. But in every succession [sc. of 
bishops], and in every city, it [the faith] remains the same as 
the law, and the prophets, and the Lord have preached it.” 

It will be seen that in one important clause of this passage I 
have differed from Dr. O’Connell’s version. Instead of trans- 
lating diadoynv wéxpis Avixnrov, “I took up my abode 
with Anicetus,” (a translation which can only be justified by 
adopting Saville’s conjecture of instead of Siadox ny) it 
seems much more consistent with the context to let the text 
stand, and translate it “I made, or collected, the succession 
down to Anicctus.” For, as Bishop Pearson has shown, even 
if we read diarePry, the word péxpis will scarcely bear to be 
translated with Anicetus. Just before Hegesippus had said that 
he had stopped at Corinth as he was going wéexgs as far as 
Rome; and that the church of Corinth had preserved the faith 
wéxps down to the time of Primus: why then should not néxers 
"Avxnrov be translated the same way ?* 

On the whole, then, the meaning of this passage is simply 
this:—Hegesippus declared that in all the episcopal succes- 
sions, and in every city which he had visited on his way to Rome, 
he found the same faith. In Corinth he had remained some 
days, and therefore could speak from his own knowledge of the 
Corinthians. In Rome, too, he had actually traced the succes- 
sion, and found the doctrine the same down to the times of 
Anicetus, Soter, and Eleutherus. 

This is the whole matter. And how we are to derive from 
this an argument in favour of the Roman claim to infallibility, 
I am at a loss to imagine. To me it seems to speak very 
clearly the other way. For Rome is evidently put on exactly 
the same level with the other churches founded by Aposdes. 
Hegesippus simply says, that at Rome, as at Corinth, and at all 
other places where there was an undoubted apostolical succes- 
sion, éy &xacrn diadoxn, he found the same faith which had been 
preached by the law and the prophets, and by our Lord 
Himself. 

Ana more than this: is not the very argument employed by 
Hegesippus a clear proof that he knew nothing of any claim to an 
infallible tribunal in any one apostolical church? “ All the bishops 
I met with,” he says, “ taught the same doctrine. At Corinth they 
held the orthodox faith : at Rome I found it the same: in short, 
in every episcopal succession, and in every city, I found only 


* Pearson, De success. prim, Rom. Epise. c. 5. See also Tillemont, 
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the doctrine which is taught in the Scriptures.” But why did 
he take all this trouble? what did it matter what Corinth or 
other cities believed or taught? If it was a part of the Christian 
faith to look to an infallible interpreter, and if the infalli- 
bility of one see or succession was the recognised means 
appointed by our Lord for keeping His church from error, 
why did not Hegesippus at once cut the knot, and tell us 
that there, in that infallible tribunal, once for all, he had found 
an unanswerable condemnation of heresy? Yet we see he says 
nothing of the sort: and moreover, it is remarkable (although 
Dr. O’Connell omits that part of his testimony) that he parti- 
cularly notices, not only that the doctrine was everywhere the 
same, but that it was the same which was taught in the Scrip- 
tures: he knew nothing of a Catholic tradition which was not in 
the Scriptures ; he knew nothing of developments ; but, on the 
contrary, he evidently makes it the test of a true, and aposto- 
lical, and orthodox tradition, that it should coincide with the 
preaching of the law and the prophets, and the Gospel. 

But Dr. O'Connell seems to lay some stress on the word 
teaching, which he twice prints in italics, as if in it were to be 
found the main argument of the passage. ‘The original in both 
places is A¢yos, word, or doctrine received ; not active teaching. 
But even though it did signify teaching, then Hegesippus is 
made to say that he found at Corinth the right teaching ; that he 
was gladdened by the Corinthians with the right teaching ; and 
we may ask, granting this to be a correct translation, what 
then? Was the Church of Corinth therefore infallible ? and if 
so, how doés this prove the exclusive claim to infallibility of the 

Shurch of Rome ? 

On the whole, it must be admitted that this entire argument, 
as an argument for infallibility, is exceedingly lame and incon- 
clusive, if not unintelligible. But even as an argument for 
authoritative teaching, what does it amount to? As a matter of 
fact, Hegesippus states that he found everywhere the same doc- 
tefive, which was taught by the Scriptures. Therefore it was 
evident, as a matter of fact, that the doctrines or traditions of 
the heretics were unknown to the church. The various apos- 
tolic churches he had visited, the several successions of bishops, 
knew only the doctrine of Scripture: all had this faith, and no 
other. ‘Therefore it was clear that the traditions added to that 
faith by the heretics could not be apostolical or true. 

The primitive heretics, it will be remembered, laid claim to a 
tradition not to be found in the Scriptures, which they pretended 
was nevertheless handed down to them, although unwritten, from 
Christ and His Apostles. But, says Hegesippus, if this be so, 
how comes it that the churches founded by Apostles, possessing 
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an unbroken succession from the Apostles, know nothing of any 
such tradition? in none of them did I find anything but the 
orthodox doctrine ; in none of them did I find anything more 


than what the law and the prophets and the Gospel have already 
preached. 


Here there is nothing even of authoritative teaching, but only 
a plain and very obvious argument from a matter of fact. 

2. But Eusebius goes on to quote another passage from the 
Commentaries of Hegesippus, which he introduces thus: “ The 
same writer describes the beginnings of the heresies of his time, 
in these words :”—6 3’ atris xai trav xat’ adriv aigtcewy Tas 
imoriGeras Then follow the words of Hegesippus, of 
which Dr. O’Connell has given a part, without any break or 


mark of omission, and in immediate continuation of the former 
extract :— 


Kai pera rd paprvpica riv 
we cai d Kipiog bri try airg 
ie Otiov Dupewy 6 
rov cabicrara bv 
wayrec, bvra dvehidy rod 
Sebrepow* robro keddovy “ They called the 
ixeAnciay yap Church a virgin, for it had not been cor- 
dxoaig paraiaic. dpxerar rupted by hearkening to folly. Thebutis, 
yevioOar airiy because he was not made bishop, began 
aiptowy, dy, the work of corruption; as did Simon 
wai abrog rq Aag, ag’ dv Xipwy, Menanda [sic],Marcian, Valentina [sic); 
voi kai TopPatoc, TopOnwvoi, cai 
fpameorai, cai Mapxiwmeorai, rai Kap- 
cai Obadevrimavoi, cai 
cai ixaa- each of 
idiwe cai iripwe idiaw wapu- these introduced of himself, and differ- 
chyayty. ard rovrwy Yev- ing from all the rest, his own private 
of tiveg opinion, From these sprang false Christs, 
ric false prophets, who broke the unity of 
pipaiong Adyore ward rod kaixara the Charch with unsound, counterfeit, 
avrod. teaching against God and his Christ.” 
Here it will be observed, Hegesippus is speaking of the 
heresies of the apostolic age, and particularly of the Jewish 
heresies in the Church of Jerusalem, where James the Just was 
succeeded by Symeon, the son of Cleopas, who was the cousin- 
german of our Lord. And the historian remarks, that down to 
the episcopacy of Symeon, they called the church a virgin, 
because until then no heresies had corrupted her purity. But 
Dr. O'Connell, by connecting these words immediately with the 
former passage, leads his readers to suppose, that Hegesippus, 
when he says, “ They called the church a virgin,” meant to say 
that Anicetus, Soter, and Eleutherus, bishops of Rome, called 
the church a virgin. Whereas he is speaking not of the Church 
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of Rome, but of the Church of Jerusalem, and the two passages 
have no connexion with each other whatsoever. 

This sort of inaccuracy, however, which is customary with 
Dr. O'Connell, is to be noticed, as being connected only indi- 
rectly with our main subject. The reader has now before him 
the whole passage, as it is preserved by Eusebius. Let him 
decide whether there is anything in it to show that Hegesippus 
held the modern doctrine of papal infallibility. Dr. O’Connell’s 
italics seem to indicate that he supposes the argument to be 
this: The heretics enumerated introduced each his own pri 
opinion: and this was the cause of their error. If they had, on 
the contrary, taken their opinions from the church, they would 
not have fallen into error. Therefore, there is an infallible 
tribunal in the church. ) 

But surely this does not at all follow. I might say “the 
Brownists, Quakers, Presbyterians, Socinians, ee other sects, 
that have separated from the Church of England, have each 
introduced their own private opinions; thereby breaking the 
unity of the church :—if they had adhered to the doctrine of the 
Church of England, or taken their opinions from the church, 
they would not have rejected Episcopacy, or denied the 
Trinity and the Atonement. Pride and conceit of their own 
private speculations, and a contempt for the authority of the 
church, have been the cause of their errors.” I might reason 
thus, and I might be right or wrong in so doing: but no person, 
I think, would imagine that I was thereby setting up a claim for 
the infallibility of the Church of England. 

But even if Dr. O’Connell’s argument did fairly imply this, it 
would prove not the infallibility of Rome, but the infallibility of 
the Church of Jerusalem. For although Dr. O’Connell, by con- 
necting together two passages which in the original have no 
connexion, and by omitting, without any notice to his reader, 
all the intermediate matter, has given this latter passage the 
appearance of referring to the Church of Rome, yet it is clear 
that in the original it has no such reference, and that Hege- 
sippus is speaking, not of Rome, but of Jerusalem. 

“After James the Just” (he says) ‘ had suffered martyrdom 
like the Lord, and for the same doctrine, Symeon, son of 
Cleopas, the Lord’s cousin-german, was made bishop; and 
was chosen by all, because he was the kinsman of the Lord. 
Up to this time* they called the church a virgin; for not yet 
was it corrupted by giving heed to vain doctrines. 'Thebuthis, 
because he was not himself made bishop, was the- first to intro- 


_" For dia rovro we ought evidently to read here, péiyps rovrov, and so Eusebius 
himself quotes the passage in another place, lib. iii, c, 32, pixpse ray rore xpdvwy 
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duce corruptions. He was of the seven sects that were among 
the [Jewish] people,* of whom also was Simon, from whom 
eame the Simonians; and Cleobius, from whom the Cleobians ; 
and Dositheus, from whom the Dositheans ; and Gorthzus, from 
whom the Gorthewans; and [Masbotheus, from whomt] the 
Masbothxans. From these also came the Menandrians, and 
the Marcionists, and the Carpocratians, and the Valentinians, 
and thé Basilidians, and the Saturnilians: each of whom intro- 
duced a peculiar and separate doctrine. From these came false 
Christs, false prophets, false apostles, who broke the unity of 
the church by corrupt doctrines, contrary to God and to His 
Christ.” 

Each of these heretics, he says, introduced a doctrine peculiar 
to himself, and differing from the others. They set up false 
Christs, false prophets, and false apostles, who by the most per- 
nicious doctrines, diametrically opposed to Christianity, broke 
the unity that, up to that period, had existed in the Virgin 
Church. 

Here there is surely nothing to prove that Hegisippus had 
the smallest notion of an infallible judge of controversies, as 
the divinely appointed protector of the Church against all such 
pernicious errors. Had he known of the existence of such a 
judge, he could scarcely have failed to have noticed it in such a 
connexion, 

On the whole, then, the testimony of Hegesippus has not 
been of much service to Dr. O'Connell; it proves, I think, most 
distinctly, that the doctrine of an infallible tribunal was wholly 
unknewn to that ancient writer. But we may also draw another 
inference from this examination of our author’s extracts from 
the Fathers. If the advocates of Rome, even with the help 
of garbled quotations, and suppressions,—even after putting 
together passages, which are in no way connected, but in the 
original are widely separated from each other,—if, with all this 
strange licence which they allow themselves, they can make out 
no better case for their peculiar doctrines than the above, must 
we not infer that they have very extraordinary difficulties to 
encounter in the attempt to find in ancient authors testimonies 
to the Roman dogma of infallibility. 

The two facts in the extracts trom Hegesippus, to which Dr. 
O'Connell by his italics has drawn special attention are these: 

First, That the Corinthian church had continued in the right 
teaching, or rather doctrine. 

Secondly, That the ancient heretics introduced their errors 
each from his own private opinion. 


* So Valesius understands this obscure sentence, which is evidently corrupt. 
t These words are added by Nicephorus, lib. iv. c.7, and are evidently necessary. 
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Would anybody, we may ask, from these two facts, have ever 
dreamt of concluding that there was in the church an infallible, 
ever present, and universally accessible judge of controversies ? 
We must be very thoroughly persuaded of the truth of this doc- 
trine, before we could find it in the above cited statements. But 
this is the natural process of all dogmatic error. The dogmais 
first assumed and thoroughly adopted ; and then both Scriptures 
and Fathers are ransacked for a proof of it. 


IL.—ORIGEN. 


Dr. O’Connell next adduces two passages from the works of 
Origen. ‘The first he brings into the field abruptly, without any 
introductory remark whatsoever. It is taken from the work De 
Principiis,* of which we have only a Latin version. I shall 
place Dr. O’Connell’s English translation beside the original, 
and it will be seen that, as usual, he omits several passages, 


without any intimation, or mark of any omission :— 


Quoniam ergo multi ex his qui Christo 
eredere se profitentur, non solum in 
parvis et minimis discordant, verum 
etiam in magnis ct maximis, id est, vel 
de Deo vel de Domino Jesu Christo, vel 
de Spiritu Sancto; non solum autem de 
his, sed et de aliis creaturis, id est vel de 
Dominationibus, vel de virtutibus sanctis, 
propter hoc necessarium videtur, prius 
de his singulis certam lineam, manifes- 
tamque regalam ponere, tum deinde 
etiam de ceeteris querere. Sicut enim 
multis apud Gracos et Barbaros pol- 
licentibus veritatem, desivimus apud 
omnes eam querere qui eam falsis opini- 
onibus asserebant, posteaquam credidi- 
mus filiam Dei esse Christum, et ab ipso 
nobis hane discendam esse persuasimus : 
ita cum multi sint, qui se putant sentire 
que Christi sunt, et noanulli eorum 
diversa a prioribus sentiant, servetur 


ecclesiastica predicatio per succes- 


nis ordinem ab apostolis tradita, et 
usque ad prasens in ecclesiis permanens; 
illa sola credenda est veritas, que in 
nullo ab ecclesiastica et apostolica dis- 
cordat traditione. 


The reader will observe how 
has given the sense of the original. 


“ Wherefore, since many who profess 
to believe in Christ, differ not only in 
small and trifling, but also in great and 
important things, 


it seems necessary to lay down a certain 
line and a manifest rule, and then to 
— to inquire about other matters, 
or as, though many of the Greeks and 
barbarians promise truth, we have 
ceased to seek for it amongst all those 
who falsely claim it, 


so let there 
be preserved the ecclesiastical teaching, 
which, transmitted by the order of the 
succession of the apostles, remains even 
to the present day in the churches: that 
alone is to be believed to be true doc- 
trine, which in nothing differs from the 
ecc!esiastical and apostolic traditions.” 


very inadequately this version 


In the first clause, Dr. 


O'Connell makes Origen say, that as professed Christians differ 
in opinion, therefore it is necessary to lay down a certain rule, 


and then to proceed to inquire about other matters; that is, (as 


* De Princip. Lib. i. Pref. n, 2. (Edit. Bened. Opp. tom. i. p. 47.) 
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it would seem,) about matters in which they do not differ. But 
what sense is there in this? The existing differences among 
Christians may be a good reason for laying down a rule, but 
why they should be a reason for inquiring about other matters, 
in which all are agreed, is not so obvious. The confusion 
arises from Dr. O’Connell’s having omitted a necessary part of 
the sentence. What Origen really does say is this, that 
“ whereas many who profess to believe in Christ, differ not only 
on small and unimportant questions, but also on great and 
momentous subjects, such as the nature of God, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of the Holy Ghost; and not only on these, but 
also on questions relating to the nature of creatures—viz., of 
[angelic] powers, and sacred virtues ; therefore, it seems neces- ; 
sary, first, to lay down a certain line and manifest rule, concern- | 
ing each of these more important and fundamental questions ; 
and then we shall be the better able to conduct our inquiries 
respecting other matters of secondary importance.” 

Here we have a clear and intelligible consequence ; and it 
will be seen that the “ certain line and manifest rule” to which 
Origen refers, has relation to the fundamental questions, of the 
nature and attributes of God, the person and offices of Christ, 
and of the Holy Ghost,—the nature and ministry of angels, and 
other created beings; all which questions were, in Origen’s 
time, matter of dispute between the orthodox, and the various 
Guostie or Manichwan heretics, who, notwithstanding their mon- 
strous doctrines, nevertheless all professed to believe in Christ. 

In the remainder of the passage, Dr. O'Connell's version has 
done still greater violence and imjustice to the sense of his 
author. He makes Origen say that, * although many of the Greeks 
and barbarians promise truth, yet we have ceased to seek for 
it amongst those who falsely claim it,’ a consequence that seems 
anything but logical; for whether Greeks and barbarians pro- 
mised truth or not, there is no reason why we should in any 
ease seek for it amongst those who falsely claim it. But this is 


not all; for Origen, according to Dr. O'Connell, goes on to 
reason thus: “as we have ceased to look for truth among those 


who falsely claim it, so let the ecclesiastical teaching be pre- 
served.” Can any one explain the connexion between this as, 
and this so? 


But, further, Dr. O°Connell’s Origen says, “ It is necessary to 
lay down a certain line and rule, for we have ceased to look for 
truth among those who falsely claim it.”. That is to say, because 
we have ceased to look for truth where truth cannot be found, 
therefore it is necessary to lay down a certain rule and line ; 
because we have ceased to wander in the dark, therefore it is 
necessary to provide ourselves with a candle. 


All this confusion is the necessary result of the mutilations 
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which the passage has sustained in the hands of Dr. O’Connell’s 
translator. The original says nothing about those who “ falsely 
laid claim to truth,” for who ever thought of looking for truth 
amongst those who false/y claim it? What Origen does say is 
this, “ For whereas many, both among Greeks and barbarians, 
promised to communicate a knowledge of truth, yet as we ceased 
to look for it amongst those who asserted it, mixed with false 
opinions, as soon as we had believed Christ to be the Son of 
God, and were persuaded that from Him alone could we learn 
truth ; so now, since there are many who suppose themselves 
to think the things which are of Christ, and yet some of them 
hold sentiments totally differing from the rest, let us adhere 
to that preaching which is in the church, handed down by suc- 
cession from the Apostles, and remaining in the churches to the 
present day. ‘That alone, then, is to be believed as truth, 
which differs in no respect from ecclesiastical and apostolical 
tradition.” 

Here there is clear and conclusive reasoning. We renounced 
the guidance of heathen philosophy, as soon as we believed in 
Christ, and recognised Him as our true teacher. By His guid- 
ance we separated the truth from the false opinions of paganism 
in which it was before entangled. ‘Therefore, in lke manner 
now, if we would separate truth from the false opinions of here- 
tics, we have only to adhere to the teaching of the church. That 
teaching having been handed down by unbroken succession from 
the Apostles, is evidently the teaching of Christ, and therefore 
truth. Here, then, we have the certain line and manifest rule 
which is to guide us in discovering truth, upon all those great 
and important questions, where the Manichzans, Gnostics, and 
other heretics differ from each other and from the church. No- 
thing should be received or believed as truth, upon such funda- 
mental points of faith, which differs in any respect from the 
apostolical tradition, which is the doctrine of the church. For 
that tradition ean be proved by the order of succession in each 
church, to have been handed down from the Apostles, and to 
have been preserved uncorrupted by each church. 

This is Origen’s reasoning: and nothing can be conceived 
more irreconcileable with the notion of an infallible tribunal or 
judge of controversies in the church. The very appeal made to 
succession, as the evidence of the purity and apostolicity of the 
church’s teaching, is a clear proof that the modern notion of 
infallibility was unknown to Origen. Vor this is surely not the 
ground that a Roman-eatholic divine would now take : he would 
argue, the church cannot err or fail, therefore the teaching of 
the present church must be received and believed: that alone 
must be held as truth, which agrees with the teaching of the pre- 


sent church and the decisions of the Holy See. 
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How different the reasoning of Origen. The teaching of the 
present church is to be received as truth, because it can be 
shown by succession to have been handed down from the 
Apostles: it is true, not because it is the teaching of the church, 
but because it is identical with the teaching of the Apostles, 
and therefore the mind of Christ. Can anything be more entirely 
at variance with the modern Romish doctrine, or more perfectly 
in harmony with the doctrine of the English church? = It is 
really wonderful to see such a passage quoted triumphantly 
by a Roman-catholic in proof of his theory of church infalli- 
bility. Misled by the modern use of the word tradition, he did 
not perceive that the whole spirit and meaning of the passage 
was opposed to the Roman dogma; that Origen’s rule gave 
authority and weight to ecclesiastical tradition, not because the 
teaching of some one church was miraculously preserved from 
error, and therefore infallible,—if he had believed this, he would 
have said so,—but because the tradition of the whole church 
was identical with the teaching of the Apostles; the proper 
proof of which, in that early age, lay in the preservation of the 
successions in the Apostolic churches. ‘The very fact, therefore, 
that Origen and other ancient writers rest the authority of eccle- 


siastical tradition on the successions, is an unanswerable proof 


that they did not believe the infallibility, in the modern Romish 
sense, of the present church of Rome. And this is a consequence 
from the language of ancient writers, which Protestants have 
been as slow to perceive as Roman-catholies; and their over- 
looking it has led them to reject the testimony of the Fathers as 
corrupt and tainted with error,—a mistake which has given 
great advantage to their adversaries, and has immeasurably pre- 
yudiced the cause of truth. 

2. The second quotation from the works of Origen, is intro- 
duced to us by Dr. O'Connell, with these words :— 

* And in his Commentary on Proverbs, he has the following 
remarkable words :” 

Now, as Origen’s Commentary on the Proverbs is no longer 
extant, this sounds somewhat startling. It is true, we have{a 
few fragments of it remaining; but the passage quoted by Dr. 
O'Connell will not be found amongst them. In fact, it is not a 
part of Origen’s Commentary on Proverbs at all, but it oceurs in 
his Commentary on Gene sis, xxvi. 12, where he incidentally 
quotes Prov. vy. 15, 18, a circumstance which probably led to 
Dr. O'Connell's mistake." I shall quote the whole passage, giving 


the context, both before and after the portion of it which Dr. 
O'Connell has cited. 


° Dr. OConne av s re ferenc e is * Tome 2, Hom. XII.” The passage occurs in the 
Benedictine edit. ‘Tom. ii. In Genes, Hom. XII. n. 5, p. 93, col. 3. E. 
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Tentemus facere etiam illud, quod 
sapientia commonet, dicens : Bibe aquas 
de tuis fontibus, et de tuis puteis, et sit 
tibi_ fons tuus proprius, ‘Tenta ergo et 
tu, 6 auditor, habere proprium puteum, 
et proprium fontem; ut et tu, cum appre- 
henderis librum scripturarum, incipias 
etiam ex proprio sensu, proferre aliquem 
intellectum, et secundum ea que in 
ecclesia didicisti, tenta et tu bibere de 
fonte ingenii tui, Est intra te natura 
aque vive, sunt ven@ perennes, et irri- 
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Wherefore, do 
thou, too, try, O hearer, to have thine 
own well and thine own spring, that thou, 
too, when thou shalt open the Scriptures, 
mayest begin, even from thine own under- 
standing, to discover some meaning; and 
according to those things which thou hast 
learned in the Church, do thou, also, try 
to drink from the spring of thy ability.” 


gua fluenta rationabilis sensus, si modo 
non sint terra et ruderibus oppleta. Sed 
satis age fodere terram tuam, et purgare 
sordes, id est, ingenii tui amovere desi- 
diam, et torporem cordis excutere. Audi 
enim quid dicit scriptura, Punge oculum, 
et profert lachrymam : punge cor, et pro- 
fert sensum. Purga ergo et tu ingenium 
tuum, ut aliquando etiam de tuis foutibus 
bibas, et de tuis puteis haurias aquam 
vivam, Si enim suscepisti in te verbum 
Dei, si accepisti ab Jesu aquam vivam, 
et fideliter accepisti, fiet in te fons aque 
salientis in vitam &ternam, in ipso Jesu 
Christo Domino nostro, cui est gloria et 
imperium in sacula seculorum, Amen. 


Dr. O'Connell says that these are “remarkable words ;” and 
itis certainly not only very remarkable, but very surprising to 
find a Roman-catholic controversialist quoting such words as a 
proof of Papal infallibility. Had they been quoted by a Pro- 

‘testant to prove the right of private judgment, it would not be 
so remarkable, or at least, we should not be so much at a loss 
to understand their applicability to the point in question. 

The sentence which Dr. O’Connell has printed in italics, 
shows that, as usual, he has been misled by the mention of the 
church; and because Origen exhorts his hearers to exercise 
their own understandings upon the Scriptures, iz accordance with 
what they had learned in the church, therefore Dr. O'Connell at 
once infers the infallibility of the Church of Rome. But we 
must be very much prepossessed with a conviction of that 
dogma, and very much prejudiced in its favour, before we shall 
be able to find it in these words of Origen, who only meant to 
say, “ exercise your own understandings in the interpretation of 
the Scripture, taking care of course to adopt no interpretation 
that would be inconsistent with those fundamental articles of 
the faith, which you have learned from the church.” And here 
there is surely no allusion to infallibility, or anything to imply 
intullibility, but only a necessary caution, to avoid the danger of 
seeming to give a sanction to speculations at variance with the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. 

Dr. O'Connell seems to be peculiarly unlucky whenever he 
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meddles with Origen. On the present occasion it is difficult to 
imagine anything more unlike what a modern Romanist would 
preach to a popular congregation, than the foregoing extract. 
Origen there (in allusion to a mystical interpretation of Prov. 
v. 15, of which he was very fond,)* exhorts each of his hearers 
to have a well of his own, and a fountain of his own, “ that when 
thou takest up,” he says, “a book of the Scriptures thou mayest 
begin from thine own proper understanding to draw forth some 
sense, and endeavour thyself also, in accordance with what thou 
hast learned in the church, to drink from the fountain of thine 
own mind. Within thee there is the nature of living water ; 
within thee are perennial springs, and a running stream of 
reasoning intellect, unless they have been filled up and stopped 
with clay and rubbish. But arouse thee, and dig thy ground 
sufficiently, and clear away its filth, that is to say, throw off the 
slothfulness of thine understanding, and stir up the torpor of 
thine heart. For hear what saith the Seripture, He that 
pricketh the eye will make tears to fall; and he that pricketh 
the heart, maketh it to show her knowledge. Purge, therefore, 
thou also, thine understanding, that thou too mayest sometimes 
drink of thine own springs, and draw living water from thine 
own cisterns. For if thou hast received into thyself the Word 
of God—if thou hast received from Jesus, and received in faith, 
the living water, it will become in thee a well of water, springing 
up unto everlasting life, in the same Jesus Christ our Lord, to 
Whom be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 

These, indeed, are remarkable words, and eloquent words. 
But itis not possible to imagine words whose spirit and sense 
ure more entirely inconsistent with the reprobation of individual 
examination of the Seriptures, and the absolute submission to a 
supposed infallible guidance for which Dr. O'Connell is con- 
tending. 

am, &c., 
Trinity College, Dublin, Aug. 1848. JAMES H. Topp. 


THE IRISH REBELLION. 


Communicated.} 


Few subjects connected with Ireland can be more interesting at 
the present moment than the question, what has been the real 
state of feeling in the minds of the Irish people generally 
respecting the rebellion, which has caused so much alarm, but 
which has, after all, proved so very different from what was 


* See it also Hom. XL. in Exodum. 
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expected. It is the opinion of many persons of sound judg- 
ment, that this rebellion existed more in the weapons which 
have been manufactured in Ireland, or imported, and in the wild 
enthusiasm of a few monomaniacs who were unconsciously 
made the tools of the Roman-catholic priests, than in the hearts 
of the mass of the population of Ireland. And some have gone 
so far as to persuade themselves, that even in the most disturbed 
parts of the country, there is evidence to prove that the popula- 
tion generally have not only wanted courage, but have wanted 
the inclination to join in this late movement. This latter notion, 
however, it is to be feared, is not correct; for, although there 
was not that universal rising at the call of the rebel leaders that 
was looked for and expected, still the murders which have been 
committed, and the mobs which have been collected, in the 
counties of Limerick, ‘Tipperary, &e., and the manner in which 
the people have acted wherever the priests have thrown off the 
mask, all prove that there are parts of Ireland, in which the 
hearts of the people are not only ripe for any insurrectionary 
movement, but that they are full of rebellious and murderous 
schemes. But, whether the population in certain districts are 
in this inflammable state, ready to ignite and explode the 
moment the priests think proper to apply the match, does not 
at all affect the question, whether the people generally through- 
out the island are in their hearts in a state of rebellion against 
the English government. There are, no doubt, many things 
which would lead men to conelude that such is the case. ‘The 
Roman-catholic part of the population (to say nothing of a small 
portion of the Protestant population) are, almost to a man, long- 
ing to throw off “ the English yoke,” as itis called, and have per- 
suaded themselves, or been persuaded by their guides and 
advisers, that their country would prosper at once, if it were only 
governe d by an Irish parliament. There are many persons, 
however, who think that there is not ne: uly as much eagerness 
for a Repe: U of the Union as would appear on the surface. 
They believe that the rebellion consists chiefly in talk—nay, 
that. there exists at heart a thorough conviction amongst the great 
bul st the Irish people, that (to use a phrase common in some 
parts of Ireland) “ the English laws are good,” that the English 
people have always been the only friends of Ireland in times of 
famine and distress, and that all that has hitherto been gained 
from the demagogues who boast so loudly of their patriotism 
has been mere “words. 

But it may be desirable to come to a more particular con- 
sideration of the state of feeling in Ireland on the subject of 
Rebellion. And to do so, we should take into our view the 
various classes of society : high and low, Protestant and Roman- 
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catholic, the priest and the parson, the landlord and the tenant, 
the farmer and the labourer. It is only by this means that we 
shail be able to understand the subject at all. 

There is, unhappily, one grand division, which must always 
be felt to distinguish between the loyal and the disaffected im 
Ireland: and that is the division of creed. ‘There have been, 
there ave, and there will still be, exceptions to the rule. Mr. 
Mitchell, who has just been transported, is by profession a Pro- 
testant. Mr. W. Smith O’Brien, who is in prison awaiting his 
trial for high treason, is also a Protestant. But these unhappy 
men are exceptions, which serve only to establish the rule, that 
the Protestants are loyal, and that it is the Roman-catholies who 
are disaffected. ‘There requires, indeed, nothing to be said im 
confirmation of the fact, that the Protestant clergy have at all 
times taught the duty of loyalty, and that the flocks who 
attend upon their ministrations are universally loyal and good 
subjects. Nor does it, on the other hand, require to be proved, 
that the disloyalty which exists in Ireland is to be found 
amongst the Roman-catholies. There have always, however, 
been degrees of lovalty and disaffection; and there never was a 
time when the union of parties in Ireland was so much disturbed 
asnow. The ranks of disaffection present the appearance of a 
line, worn and broken ino many places, and its parts clumsily 
jomed together; while recent events have proved that rebels 
cannot depend on one another, ‘The priests who, rallying round 
such men as Archdeacon Laffan, have exasperated the people, 
and driven and dragged them into this rebellion, have now, with 
a coolness of treachery peculiar to themselves, deserted their 
poor dupes, and left them to be hanged or transported for 
taking their advice. Of course, those who are acquainted 
with Treland, know that there was a variety of motives and cir- 
cumstanees which made the great body of the priests reluctant 
to commit themselves to this late final movement. It must not 
be supposed that’ their reluctance originated either in a desire 
to preserve the people from disloyalty, or in any fecling of 
lovalty in their own minds. On the contrary, even the most 
amiable and best-intentioned of the priests are in the habit of 
abusing the English nation and government in unmeasured 
terms. But there were strong reasons for their adopting a more 
cautious policy on the present occasion. In the first place, 

they well knew that there was a large proportion of the Trish 
people who were not inclined to join in a rebellion, and who 
rejected all admonitions of the kind from them; and, in the 
next, they plainly perceived that government was too much on 
the alert, and that the army and the police were not to be 
seduced ; and, on the whole, they saw that ¢his time the attempt 
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could not succeed ; and in fine, by a dexterous and nicely timed 
retreat out of this hopeless attempt to cast off the English yoke, 
they hoped to make a character with government as ministers of 
peace, and ¢he tranquillizers of the country. 

Now this is the point, respecting which, of the whole range of 
questions which the subject brings betore us, it 1s most nnportant 
that the truth should be put forward. [tis a favourite notion in 
these days, that if the government were to endow or salary the 
Romish priesthood, everything in Ireland would be far more 
easily managed ; and that the priests, if once they shall be made 
the pensioners of the state, would either become loyal themselves, 
and teach the people loyalty also, or, at least, would be afraid 
to take the opposite course. Many even go so far as to repre- 
sent them as a really loyal well-disposed body of men at present, — 
and to excuse their seditious agitation on the ground that they 
are themselves oppressed and galled with the sense of “ their 
wrongs.” But never was there a more mistaken idea. ‘There is 
not in the British empire a body of men who have risen within 
the present century more steadily or more surely than the 
Irish priests; and whatever the English public may imagine, 
the priests themselves feel it and know it well. ‘They are 
not indeed as polished and refined a body of clergymen as the 
priests who, before the days of Maynooth, were educated in 
France or Spain, and had mixed with society abroad; but, if 
we look at their external circumstances, we shall see that they 
are ina totally different position. We shall see their houses, 
their horses, their servants, their chapels, all indicating most 
plainly, that-~vithin the last fifty years, the increase of popula- 
tion has brought with it a rapidly increasing amount of revenue 
to the Romish priesthood ; and if we have any opportunity of 
looking a little closer, we shall find that, whilst they have pub- 
licly mourned over their wrongs, they have secretly been con- 
gratulating themselves on the success with which they have 
pleaded their rights. It is, indeed, truly deplorable that the 
English public should possess so inadequate and incorrect a 
nose! the description of persons the Romish priests in Ireland 
really are. As to their loyalty: they have, no doubt, been 
reduced to great poverty by the general difficulties of the last two 
years; and, besides this, the minds of their flocks in many parts 
of Ireland have been estranged from them in consequence of 
their unfeeling conduct during the time of their deep distress ; 
and these things combined,—together with the political changes 
Which have lately been taking place at Rome, have all tended 
to make many of the Irish priests just now give outward demon- 
strations of greater loyalty than heretefore. But as it would be 
a great mistake to imagine that the Romish priests have really 
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become more loyal, because they have not openly joined in the 
actual outbreak of the rebellion, it is equally a mistake to imagine 
that they would become loyal if they were made the pensioners 
of government. The Romish priests in Ireland have always 
taught the people to hate the English rule. As a body, they 
have always been disloyal, and there is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that they w ould be a whit the less disloyal if they 
were receiving their stipends from the British treasury, than 
they ever have been, and are at this moment. 

There is one point which should be taken into account in 
estimating the correctness of this view, and that is the conduct 
and character of the schoolmasters in the National Schools in 


Ireland. ‘These men being altogether under the influence of 


the Romish priests, enable one to form a fair opinion of the real 
feelings of the priests: while, at the same time, being themselves 
in the pay of government, they afford plain proof how little value 
this pecuniary connexion with government can have as a security 
against disloyalty, where disloyalty, as unhappily is the case 
with Irish Romanism, is mixed up with religion. And it is 
important to consider their conduct in this place for another 
reason ; because they may be said to form the connecting link 
between the priests and the Roman-catholic part of the popula- 
tion. Now, there have been lately discovered very strong proofs 
that these instructors, who, as we all know, are paid by the state 
for forming the minds of the Roman-catholic youth of the 
country, are frequently themselves the leaders of rebellion in 
their neighbourhood. In one district of the South of Ireland, 
informations have been sworn against three of these national 
schoolmasters, who were found to be at the heads of the several 
clubs in their parishes. In another part of the same country, at 
a place which, for many years, has been notorious as a spot 
deeply imbued with the worst principles, the master of the 
national school was found taking an active part in the proceed- 
ings of the treasonable club in his parish. It is but too certain 
that no efforts will be spared to sereen those schoolmasters from 
detection who are engaged in these rebellious practices. In 
every parish they are the priests’ right hand men; they are their 
chief instruments in contending against the rapid strides, which 
(whatever the advocates of the national system may say to the 
contrary in Parliament or elsewhere) church education is 
making at the present moment amongst the Roman-catholic part 
of the population ; and against such a class, it is anything but 
easy to procure such information as will lead to conviction, 
however notorious their principles and practices may be. Next 
to swearing informations against the priest himself, a man could 
hardly take a step more certain to render himself obnoxious, 
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and put his life in danger, than to do anything towards convict- 
ing the national schoolmaster of rebellion. The man who con- 
victed the national schoolmaster, at the late Limerick assizes, of 
seducing one of the girls in his school, has exposed himself to 
much obloquy, but nothing to what he would have had to endure, 
if he had helped to convict him of sedition or treason. Can we 
wonder, then, if the great mass of the population have not been 


a made loyal subjects by the example and influence of the Pro- 
PS testant clergyman, when the priest has got a schoolmaster, paid 
ES and patronized by the government, whom he can make, and does 
' make, his tool for all seditious purposes? and who is so com- 
es pletely at his mercy, that if—as happened in the case of a 
A national schoolmaster in the writer’s knowledge — his mind 
ug should become enlightened by the education he received in 
‘ order to qualify him to be a schoolmaster, and his judgment 


should be convinced of the errors of popery, the priest can 
dismiss him, (in spite of the very strongest testimonies to his 
character and efliciency,) simply on the score of his having left 


i the Communion of the Church of Rome. It does indeed afford 
§ the very strongest testimony of what the real feelings of the 
ee priests are, when national schoolmasters have been convicted of 


rebellion, and when we know it is the state of the country alone 
which prevents many more of them from being brought to | 
A justice. But it does more: it proves that making them the 
. stipendiaries of government will not ensure either loyal school- 
masters or loyal priests. ‘The priests are disloyal, and they will 
: continue to be so until they have accomplished the mighty 
s scheme which the powerful mind of popery has grasped, and 
| never will relinquish, to overturn the British constitution in church 


: and state. ‘Their conduct lately, indeed, has staggered many. 
; The great change which came apperently over their feelings, 
e when they professed to withdraw their countenance from the 


leaders of the rebellion, has induced some persons rather hastily 
to conclude, that they never had given any great encouragement, 
taken any actual part in the movement. But little do such 
; persons know of the tortuous policy by which the Romish priest- 
hood have contrived so steadily to advance themselves, until they 

have gained their present position. 

Many persons think that the rebellion is now put down: and 
so it may be considered to be put down, with this only exception, 
that it lives as vigorous as ever in the hearts of the Romish 
priests. Into the seeret recesses of their councils it has retired, 
as into a fastness, from which it never has, and never will be, 
dislodged. A really moral and religious education would preserve 
the people from being led by them; but that, unfortunately, is 
& weapon which is thought illiberal and impolitic in the present 
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day: and yet, that this is the only remedy which can rescue 
Ireland from these evil influences has been most strongly 
pressed on the attention of government. It is not long since a 
leading functionary, engaged in the late special commission for 
the suppression of crime, gave it as his deliberate opinion, and 
that in high quarters, too, that “though the spirit of crime had 
been put down for the present, it would ere long break out 
again, and that nothing would afford a permanent remedy for 
the evil, but that which the government had never yet afforded 
to the people of Ireland—viz., a really moral and religious 
education.” But what advantage is there in any man stating 
these things? It appears as if those who have the management 
of affairs really believed that the Romish priests were willing 
and able to instruct the people in loyalty and true religion; and 
yet has not everything which has been proved, especially by the 
late occurrences, shown that they are in their hearts incurably 
disloyal themselves, and, if so, how can they be expected to 
educate the people as loyal subjects ? 

But let us leave the question of the loyalty of the priests for 
atime, and inquire what is the state of the population gene- 
rally? Are landlords and tenants rebels? Are the farmers 
and their labourers rebels? Or what is the exact description 
and amount of loyalty which they possess, if they have any to 
boast of? As regards the landlords of Ireland, there can be 
but litte difficulty in answering the question. The majority of 
the great proprietors are decidedly loyal ; for they not only see 
that their interests as landed proprietors are bound up with the 
security of the Briash throne, but they are also almost all Pro- 
testants, and as such they have learned loyalty from their 
infaney. Whatever be the state of the other classes, the aris- 
tocracy of Ireland are, and will be true to the British Crown. 
In reply to this, one may be asked, whether Mr. O’Brien was 
not a Protestant, and connected with the aristocracy f True, 
he is; but does he not stand alone? Since the death of Lord 
Robert Fitzgerald, when has there been another leader of sedi- 
tron Who could boast of rank or station in Ireland? And is it 
not a striking faet, that, even in these days of change and revo- 
lution, When the Irish aristocracy have lost so much, and when 
one would not have felt surprised if some more mad _ spirits 
might have been found either to unite in his enthusiastic pro- 
jeets, or with more selfish views, to join him in bringing about 
a state of universal anarchy and contusion, Mr. O’Brien has not 
been able to attach to his side one single gentleman of note. 

But although the aristocracy of Ireland, properly so called, are 
loyal, there is a large body of gentry in the country who occupy 
a different position, and may be supposed, if one were to believg 
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all that has lately been said in the radical newspapers, to be 

strongly imbued with the principles of rebellion, and a desire 

for a repeal of the union. 1 mean those who, though they 

are by no means the persons who dear the blame, are certainly 

the persons who generally deserve the blame at present cast on 

the general body known under the denomination of “ the land- 

lords of Ireland.” For there can be no doubt that the charge 

which has been made upon the landlords of Ireland generally, 

ought to fall upon those more accurately described as middlemen. 

These gentlemen, although they are by no means so loyal a 

class as the other, are yet, on the other hand, very far from 

being so much tainted with rebellious principles as some of the 

radical papers of Ireland have, for some time back, taken pains 

to represent them. It is hard, indeed, to say what feelings they 

may be found to have, when the failure of this year’s crops 

shall have stripped them of the last remains of their property, 

and thrown hundreds of them, as (there is too much reason to 

fear) it undoubtedly will, upon a wide world to look for their 

support. Some of them have already before one’s eyes bid a 

last farewell to house and home, and gone forth upon their sad 

and unpromising errand; and many another will ere long follow 

in the same melancholy path. How their sufferings will then 

make them feel, it is hard to say ; but hitherto they have, gene- 

rally speaking, been loyal subjects ; and that to a great extent, 

even where they happened to be Roman Catholics—the more 

wealthy amongst them holding the commission ofthe peace, and 

thus feeling the practical benefit of the British constitution, in 

their experience of the power, which their position as magistrates 

would naturally give them, of preserving the peace of their 

neighbourhoods in many a danger, and of protecting their pro- 

perty and the property of their tenants. It is to be hoped they 

will remain equally loyal when ruin stares them in the face ; 

but there have been seen, in this late rebellion, instances which 

would lead one to fear that if the outbreak had been delayed for 

a, nother year, the desperation of another scarcity would have 

“Ariven into the ranks of the insurgents hundreds who, at the 

time of the late outbreak declined to join the rebels, because 

they had hopes that the growing crops would enable them still 
to retain their position in society. 

But we must inquire, if this be the state of feeling of the 
landlords, how do the tenants feel? And we have thus come 
to the part of the community in which, next to the priests, we 
shall find most of the spirit of rebellion. They embrace in 
themselves the position both of tenants to the landlords, and of 
farmers who have hitherto employed the labouring population 
of the country. And thus, standing between two other classes 
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of the community, each of which have a heavy demand to make 
upon them, their case requires the more ¢ careful consideration in 
any inquiry of this sort. There can be litde doubt that the 
minds of the farming class are at the present moment in a most 
disturbed and agitated state. Unable, from the consequences 
of past mismanagement, to bear up against the weight of the 
late failure of their crops, they are met, of course, by the land- 
lords with demands for rent, which they are altogether without 
power to meet; and, whilst thus distracted between the i impos- 
sibility of holding their land, and the bleak prospect of being 
turned out houseless and homeless upon the roads, they are 
met, on the other hand, by the poor-rate collector coming to 
demand payment for supporting at a great expense in the union 
workhouse, the labourers whom they had been foreed to dismiss, 
from inability to support them, even in the cheapest way, at 
home. Standing thus between two fires, trained from his child- 
hood by the priest in disaffection and rebellion against his 
landlord and against the Crown, it is only astonishing that the 
poor Irish farmer is not worse than he really is. Goaded on 
to bloodshed from the very altar, like the murderers of Major 
Mahon, and excited and maddened into treason and insurree- 
tion by such patriots as Archdeacon Laflan, when the ignorant 
half-civilized Irishman takes the pike or the blunderbuss of the 
assassin, he ought to meet with more of pity than of detestation 
or contempt. But when we come to see more distinctly the 
manner in which he has been treated by those who have thus 
trained him for their own ends, the pity of the man who really 
understands the case can seareely be restrained within the 
bounds of expression. see thousands of poor 
creatures, taught, by the priests they have from their childhood 
almost worship ped, to leave their farming business, and neglect 
their crops and their domestic duties, and persuaded, or rather 
compelled, to travel miles to attend some silly spouters declaim- 
Ing on what they called their country’s wrongs, instead of advis- 
ing their poor dupe s to go home, and till their land, and keep 
two cows where they had ke ‘pt but one before,—to see these 
poor, w earied, and heart-broken creatures, thus taught by the 
priests to be idlers and rebels ; and when they have been per- 
suaded that the time is come, and that they need no longer 
be afraid to rise, and that they may depe nd on their priests 
taking the field along with them, then to see them deserted 
by these same priests, and left to die by the bullet or the 
hangman ;—or, like the — creatures at Ballingarry, advised 
to disperse and go home, by the very priests, who having Jirst 
worried them with their seditious counsels until the ‘vy had per- 
suaded them to take up arms against their sovereign, then, by 
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a dexterous manceuvre, as soon as they had discovered that 
the rebellion was a failure, set about making their peace with 
Government, by exhorting their deluded victims to go quietly 
home,—this is a spectacle of which it may be doubted if any 
other country in Christendom has ever furnished a parallel. 
The powers of this world must indeed visit the guilt of blood- 
shed and rebellion on the poor wretch who takes the pike into 
his hands; but is there no censure, no sentence of public 
opinion to brand with infamy the man who had goaded him 
to sedition and murder from the altar, and trained him in 
the principles of disloyalty and revenge in the school f 

It is hard to conceive a more wretched condition than that 
of the poor farmers of Ireland having such men to instruct 
them respecting right and wrong. And yet these are the 
very instructors whom it is now the fashion to propose to 
endow and pay, either out of the plunder of the church, or by a 
tax on a Protestant country, and to establish as the legalized 
and authorized instructors of the Insh poor. One thing, at 
least, is certain, and it cannot be too distinetly understood,— 
that there never was a period when there was less apparent 
necessity for adopting such a measure. For,—without noticing 
the determination with which the priests have hitherto resisted 
every proposal to give them a state endowment,—beyond ques- 
tion, the Roman-catholie laity are making no demand of the 
sort. Nay, on the contrary, there is at present a coolness of 
feeling amongst the Irish Roman Catholies towards the Romish 
priests, such as never, perhaps, at any former period existed. 
During last year, and the year before, this feeling of alienation 
has been gradually gaining ground in consequence of the want 
of interest in their welfare shown by the priests, and particularly 
on account of their refusing to attend in the hour of death those poor 
creatures who had no money to give them. Thousands upon thou- 
sands were thus left to die without the consolations of their 
religion; and the remembrance of this heartless and mercenary 


ewe eonduct has left a sting in the minds of friends and relatives and 


neighbours, which will not easily be removed. In truth, the re- 
collection of the unkindness of the priests at such a moment has 
produced the very strongest reaction in the minds of even the 
most bigoted Roman Catholies, in favour of the Protestant 
clergy. Nor, indeed, is there wanting considerable reason to 
believe that it was for the purpose of diverting the minds of the 
Roman Catholie population from brooding over the faithless 
conduct of their priests, that the late rebellion was got up; just 
as it happened in the famous year of “ the priests’ tariff,” as it 


Was called, when mobs went about through Ireland with the 
scale of payments which they intended should from thenceforth 
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regulate the priests’ dues and fees. At that time, had not the 
“grows excitement of repeal and the monster meetings been got 

, there are many things to lead those who are best informed 
= ‘think that there would have been a religious revolution in 
Ireland. But the agitation against the exactions of the priests 
was superseded by a more skilfully contrived measure, and the 
attention of the people was suddenly arrested and their minds 
drawn away from the subject of ecclesiastical extortion, by the 
parade of four grand delegates going forth, with all the pomp of 
commissions blessed by the Pope, to plead in the four provinces 
of Ireland the mighty cause of repeal. And the manceuvre 
completely succeeded atthe time. Whether a trick of the same 
sort, and for a similar purpose, was played in this late move- 
ment or not, may for the present be only matter of conjecture, 
but there are many things which have led observing persons to 
suspect thatit was. But is the world destined to see, not only the 
poor Irish Roman Catholics thus cheated into thinking the 
priests their faithful and disinterested friends, but the British 
nation also persuaded to hire them and pay them as the teachers 
and instructors of the ignorant and the young : > =And ean it be 
that it is with some object of this sort in view, these men have 
now come forward, after they had gained their first object with 
the people, then to gain their second with the Government by 
preaching peace to the mobs whom they had collected for war, 
and loyalty to those whom they had edueated in treason and 
sedition ? 

What a melancholy train of reflections do these questions 
suggest to the mind! — If the poor farmers of Ireland, who have 
thus been one hour seduced from attending to their business, 
and then betrayed and sold the next—if these poor men had 
been educated in loyalty and industry, what a noble people 
they would now be, instead of being thus alternately the dupes 
and the victims of those who have trained and excited them to 
sedition and rebellion; marched aud countermarched, just as it 
suited the purposes of a body of men, professing, indeed, to be 
the divinely appointed ministers of religion, but acting a part as 
inconsistent with such a profession as can possibly be conceived. 
But such men eare little for consistency. And yet it does seem 
strange, that the Romish priests are not sometimes afraid of 
failing in their attempts to impose on mankind ; the pretensions 
they make with such extraordinary effrontery being so very 
preposterous, and the proofs of their real feelings and cha- 

racter being so fresh in the memory of every one that knows 
anything of their proceedings. W ithin the last few days there 
has been put forward by these men a petition, imploring her 
Majesty to show clemency to the leaders of the rebellion. In 
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the address from the priests of Tuam, presided over by the 
notorious Dr. MacHale, they declare that they “ approach” her 
Majesty with expressions of their “unbounded attachment” to 
her person, and of “ eternal loyalty to the throne of these realms ;” 
and they say: “ We beg to assure your Majesty that we do not 
yield to any class or portion of your Majesty’s subjects in sin- 
cere and conscientious loyalty to your throne, and devoted 
attachment to your most gracious Majesty’s royal person.” 
Now, do these clergymen seriously believe that any one living 
can be imposed on by such protestations as these? Do they 
imagine that the world has all at once forgotten their innumer- 
able letters, and speeches, and subscriptions, in favour of the 
repeal associations and the republican league ?—how, month 
after month, the letters from Dr. MacHlale to the Repeal Asso- 
ciation enclosed subscriptions from himself, and sometimes 
thirty-three, sometimes sixty-one of his priests, or, as he called 
them, “clergymen of the Archdiocese of Tuam.” Do they 
imagine that no one remembers how they laboured to persuade 
the people of Ireland that the calamities of the famine were the 
result of a deliberate scheme on the part of the Whig Govern- 
ment to depopulate Ireland, and destroy the power of the Irish 
people? The clergymen who have put their names to this 
declaration of “ eternal loyalty” are the very men who have been 
using every influence which their station gives them, to under- 
mine the Government, to dissever Ireland from the English 
Crown, and to excite the minds of their flocks to the most 
deadly hatred against their foreign tyrants. The third signature 
to this address in behalf of the Irish rebels and traitors, (as 
given by the Dublin Evening Packet,) is that of the Rev. James 
Hughes, V. F. and PP. of Claremorris. Now is it possible that 
these men think, that the world can forget this gentleman’s letter 
to Lord Clarendon, printed in the Nation newspaper so short a 
time ago?—a letter in which we find the following passage :— 


“It is now universally admitted by all on the repeal side, that a 
shorter period than six months will, in the event of your forcing on a 
civil war, decide the struggle. ‘The six months best suited and adapted 
to ensure the triumph of repeal, are those intervening between the 
2Ist of September and the 2Ist of March. During these months 
there is a general suspension of all agricultural occupations, particu- 
larly for the four middle months, from October to the end of February, 
This season, the commissariat of the Irish army will not be dependent 
for its supplies on foreigners, Every parish, or more than three- 
fourths of the parishes of Ireland, will turn out a regiment of National 
Guards, amounting, each from five hundred to one thousand strong. 
In cases of the expediency of the concentration in any certain place, 
ofa force from 10 to 40,000, the guides and conductors will be prin- 
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cipally selected from such a place, This will be best calculated to 
crown with success every engagement with the enemy, particularly 
the nocturnal skirmishes, from the more perfect knowledge of the 
leaders, of the different advantages that will be presented through the 
walls and he dges, groves and plantations, hills and valleys, bridges 
and rivers, bogs, mountains, and trenches, over the country. I need 
not remind your lordship that out of 20C0 parishes in Ireland, fifteen 
hundred of them will furnish such a body of National Guards, varying 
from five hundred to one thousand of determined and vigorous fight- 
ing Irishmen, making an army of not less than seven hundred and 
fifty thousand, advantageously located over the country, under the 
management and guidance of resolute and intrepid Irish officers.— 
There is not a day that passes that does not develope unmistakeable 
evidence of what part the Catholic clergy of Ireland will take in this 
emeute, in their respective districts and parishes, should your lord. 
ship’s misguided zeal force it on the country, In this crisis the motto 
of the people of Ireland, flocks and pastors, shall be ‘ quis separabit.’ 
The warfare system will be to render, as far as it can be accomplished, 
entirely useless, and to paralyse the efficiency of the artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry « of ‘the enemy, by every craft and stratagem, in which the 
well-furnished and well-constructed pike will prove the most destruc- 
tive aud successful instrument, Everything approximating to general 
engagements must be carefully avoided ; the meetings and encounters 
of the enemy must be principally conducted by night, exeept when 
victory by day appears morally certain. Every night, from the Ist 
of October to the Ist of March, will supply ten hours for worrying the 
enemy. 


From such a writer, declarations of “eternal loyalty” come 
too late. 

These, however, are the men who have been training the 
farming or tenant class in Ireland, in rebellion. Can it be 
wondered at, then, that under such instructors those misguided 
people should turn out to be rebels in their hearts and princi- 
ples? Is it not more surprising that the ‘'y are not worse than 
they are 

There is one very curious and interesting fact, however, svhich 
cannot be too widely circulated at the present moment—namely, 
that in all those pli wes where the work of conversion from 
Romanism to the Protestant church through the exertions of 
the clergy has been sueceessful in Ireland, rebellion has been 
totally unknown. The converts in Achill, and ~—. and 
Ventry, and the thousands that during the last ten years have 
joined the church in the district of Kingscourt, have all been 
loval and true to their allegiance. And _ those parts of the 
county of Cork, also, in which the work of reformation has been 
prospering, are remarkable as being unquestionably the most 
peaceable and best disposed parts of the county. 


sut there is one more branch of our subject to be considered 
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—yiz., what amount of rebellion is there to be found amongst 
the labouring classes throughout Ireland. ‘The circumstances 
and condition of this class in Ireland are still very little under- 
stood in England. | 

In the neighbourhood of large towns and gentlemen's resi- 
dences, there are men who receive regular daily wages for their 
labour; but these are but a very small fraction of what are 
called the labouring population in [reland, who, as a class, have 
seldom been in the habit of receiving money wages at all. 
Whatever, however, was their condition a few years ago, these 
men and their families are now to be looked upon as inmates of 
the workhouses, whither they have been all driven by the failure 
of the crop which formed both their wages and their food. And 
to this number have been added thousands who hitherto pos- 
sessed small farms, but have been “ evicted,” as the phrase 
is, for nonpayment of rent, and obliged to join the crowd 
of applicants resorting to the workhouse for relief. None of 
thes: parties have had much to do with the rebellion. They 
are fed and clothed, which is their chief care; and if, by a judi- 
cious system of workhouse employment, they ean only be kept 
from idleness, and their minds occupied, they will feel but little 
inclination to join in any rebellions movement. ‘They are now 
far better off than the farmers for whom they worked some time 
ago. 

We have thus seen the state of feeling in the different classes 
of society in Ireland. And of them all, it is but too certain that 
the parties who are the great sources and exciters of sedition 
and rebellion are the Roman-eatholie priests. Without them 
the farmers would long ago have settled down steadily to 
habits of industry and peace. But unfortunately, their rest- 
less spirit of unsatisfied ambition leaves but little hope for 
happiness in Ireland. Statesmen, who are apt to think that 
every man has his price, imagine that if Government were to 
clevate the Romish clergy above the degradation and perplexi- 
ues of the voluntary system, and make them the pensioners or 
supendiaries of the State, the State might reckon on their ser- 
vices, and govern Ireland through their influence. But these 
politicians know little of the men they have to deal with; the 
Romish priests are a match, and more than a match, for those 
Who dream of managing them. Their attention is not so easily 
to be diverted from the great object of their existence,—the 
prize, for which measures of conciliation and concession are 
hot very likely to be accepted as an equivalent. They have 
higher aims. ~The property of the Protestant church in Ireland 
will be their next object; then part of the property of the church 
in England; and then the whole. A few years, perhaps, may 
elapse before that object is achieved—but the deterioration of 
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public principle is but too rapid, once the downward course has 
begun: and every step in her ambitious climbing that the Romish 
church gains by the sacrifice of public faith and principle, is 
only making our descent more rapid, and her ultimate triumph 
more sure. Would that there were any prospect of a reaction 
in public opinion—any “ay of a stand being made before 
matters become worse, and everything that remains of the 
British constitution has been irretrievably lost. The clergy of 
the church in Ireland are already in many parts almost ruined 
by the enormous pressure of the poor-law, united with the diffi- 
culty of getting in the rent charge which constitutes their 
income from the landlords, without resorting to legal steps, 
from which they shrink with a feeling of the strongest dis- 
like, and which nothing short of absolute necessity can render 
advisable in a period of general distress. Meanwhile, the 
peaceable and industrious character of their flocks is a tes- 
timony “known and read of all men,” in proof of the nature 
of the instruction which they give. While Romanism has 
become almost synonymous with rebellion, the members of 
the church are taught to fear God, to be loyal and dutiful to 
their sovereign, and to yield a respectful and cheerful obedience 
to the laws. By their religion, by their affections, and by just 
views of their interests as subjects of the British Empire, they 
are really united to England, and have no wish to be otherwise. 
And whatever further injustice or sacrilege the spirit of concilia- 
tion may perpetrate against the church, and whatever further 
sufferings its ruimous and cruel policy may inflict on her 
ministers, the Lrish clergy know their duty too well to inculcate 
any other lessons on the minds of those who are committed to 
their care. 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS'’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from p. 187.) 


Phys ys the a Conte of Robert Welkyns and John Parkyns Chyrche 
wardens and Kepers of all the goodes and ornementes withe othur 
Nessesares and proffetes belongyng vnto the paryche church of 
Sente Androw Hubbard in london by est chape that ys to sey from 
the nateuyte of oure lorde god xv C, and xxviijti ynto the sayd 
fest of oure lorde god xv C. and xxix as ffoloweth. 


The Ressayttes as schall apere. 


Item, Receuyd the xxv‘ day of february a peny I wot 
notofwhom 


Item, Receuyd of Jeffray bell the firste day of apryll for 


the pyte & hys knyll Summa 
Htein, Ressauyd the xxij'! day of apryllof John myehyll viijt vj4 
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Item, Receuyd of a stranger . 
Item, Receuyd a pone hocke monday . 
Item, Receuyd of lawrens executore to maryange Chyl- 
Item, Receuyd of thomas smythe . 
Item, Receuyd of John smythe iijs 


Item, Resayued by the Prekyng byll . vii xjs x4 
Item, getherd of the hold preckyng byll vs 
Item, Resaued of goodman clarke for a pyte & knell. xs 


Summa totallis of the Ressates as apperythe x!! xij’ vj¢ 
Paymenttes payd as schall appere. 
Item, payd to the prestes and clarkes for Jelyan for hedes 


‘(Julian Fairhede’s] obytt. . iij® iij4 
Item, payd for achesse [cheese]. ‘ . 
Item, payd for bred and alle . . xjx4 
Item, payd to the waxe chandeler. 
Item, payd to the church wardens... 
Item, payd to the clarke for mendyng of the copys 
ltem, payd for a key for the quere dore . vj" 
Item, payd for paper & colles 
Item, payd for pawme & cakes & fflowrs on palme son- . 

Item, payd for skorryng of cherch scandell stekes 
Item, payd for colles ‘ vj! 
Item, payd to a preste on palme sonday iiij4 
Item, payd for Jefray belles kneyll Rynggyng 
Item, payd for drynke aud whachyng of the sepovicure at 

Item, payd the ix day of may for garlondes . . 
Item, payd for brede & wyne ; xj" 
Item, payd for garlondes on oly thursday ; xiij# 
Item, payd for byrche at mydsomer =. iiij* 
Item, payd for mendyng of sourpples 
Item, payd fyr Rynggyng of John mettell kneyll . 
Item, payd for smythes wyffe kneyll 
Item, payd to John smythe fora key. . xij4 
Item, payd for a Resyng pesse of tember xviij4 
Item, payd the ij day of september to a masson for mak- - 

yng i) holles & for coueryng of ij grauys . 
Item, payd for a carte for carynge of tember . ° ° vj! 
Item, payd the xxti day of september for xxvj ffott o 

tymber pryce of a fott ij4 ob, ‘ vj* ij? 
Item, for sawyng of the same tember. ‘ , ‘ ix4 

Summa of the syd xxxvj* xj4 ob. 
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Paymenttes 

Item, a dossen of a quarters . xix? 
Item, payd for ij peces of tember for the powys . ; -_ 
Item, payd for sawyng of tember . 
Item, payd for vj schelles of elme . xvj! 
Item, payd to the carpenter . 
Item, payd the waxchandeler iiij* ij 
Item, payd for ij keys the vij day of october . . , xij! 
Item, payd foratray ofmorter . ij4 
Item, payd for iiij sorpolles for men & iiij for chylderen , xii) ii 
Item, payd to the canylrakers viij4 
Item, payd to the carpenter for stoffe & workeman schy pe x}5 ya 
Item, payd to the masson for paaywyng of a grawe & for 

Item, payd for a bawldryke for the iiij belle. , ix? 
Item, payd kempe for w rytty ng of a byll to delyuer to the 

Item, payd for ij keys & for mendyng of the loke of the 

Item, payd to homffray barnys for naylles & henges ve 
Item, foroly & lwe ; iiij¢ 
Item, payd to the chawndeler ij® 
Item, payd to the clarke for hys holle yers wages . vii! 
Item, payd to the contucke for senggyng in the haly days xvj! 
Item, for ij hynges & for hewyng of a stone walle. x* 


Summa of the syde vij!! viij4 


Summa totallis payd thys yere as appery the be oure paymentes 
Summa ix!! y ob. 


All thyngs Reevayd & a cowtyd in Robart w ylky ns tyme for ij yere 
& so Restyt in the chyrche boxe ij’ ix4 


Thys ys the Count off John parkyns and Jasper Arnolde churche 
wardynnes and kepars off all the goodes & ornamentes wyth other 
necessarys aud profyttes belongynge vnto the paryshe churche off 
Saynte Androw Hubbarde yn london by est chepe that ys to Saye 
fromme the natiuyte off our lorde god a thousaunde fyve hondreth 


and xxx vnto the Sayde feaste off our lorde god a thousaunde five 
hondreth and xxxj as foloweth. 


Item, payed the xv daye off Janyver for bred & ale when 


the cownt was yevenop.. ob. 
Item, payed the xx day off Janyver for a chese for the 

obyte off Julyan farehed . xii}! 
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Item, payed to the waxchaundeler 
Item, for ale and byre . ‘ : 
Item, payed to the churche wardynnes . ; : ; 
Item, payed vuto pore peple . ‘ 


Item, payed tothe raker 
Item, payed the xxv daye off february for a key for the 


Item, payed for lock and a key aponne a pew dore , 
Item, payed the xxij daye off marche for a byll off our 

Item, payed for bromys 
Item, payed the xxiii) daye off marche for a byll off our 

Item, payed to the raker 
Item, payed to the clarke the xxix daye off marche. ° 
Item, payed the ix daye off apryll for Scourynge off the 

Item, payed for pawme and flowres 
Item, payed for a bawdreke for the Secounde belle ‘ 
Item, for makynge the churche yarde cleyne . ° ‘ 
Item, payed for wyne and brede on pawme Sonday ‘ 


Item, payed for ry ngynge off a knell for mastres rogers . 
Item, payed the xxilj daye off for nee off 


mastres maryon knelle 
Item, payed at ester for coles , 
Item, payed for bred & drynke for wachy ng off the 

Item, payed the ix daye off maye for wy ne ale & brede . 
Item, payed the same daye for garlondes 
Item, payed to the conductes 
Item, payed for A ladder. . 
Item, payed on holy thursdaye for garlontes 


Item, payed aponne corpus crysty daye for garlondes_. 
Item, payed for byrtche at mydzomer_ . 
Item, for doynge [over this word is written draw yng] off 


ij torche Stafes . ‘ ; 
Item, for the clerkes wagys . . 
Item, payed for iiij bollynges for torches agayenst corpus 

cristi daye for tornynge . ° 
Item, payed for an other bawdery ck for a bell ° ° 


Item, payed for karvynge off the Sayde bollynes_. ‘ 
Item, payed for the gyldynge off the Same bollyns . ‘ 
Item, payed the v daye of Auguste to a laborer for mend- 


ynge off the vestery . 
Item, payed the xix daye off auguste for mendynge off 
the Senser off latyn . 
Item, payed for a quarter for the clerkes wages. ° 
Item, payed to the clerke 


Item, payde aponne Saynte Androwes day for wyne ale 
& bred 


viij4 


ij 


xx* 


viij4 
xvj* viij4 


xvj® viij4 


vj" 
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Item, payed for candle & oyle ob. 
Item, payed for pavynge off ij graves. 
Item, payed forthe Syluer senser . vj! 
ie Item, payed for belle roopes i$ 
1 Item, payed for holy and yve agayenst crystmasse , ; vj! 
Item, payed for wassynge off ye churche clothes . iijj 
Item, payed to the raker for ij quarters . 
1 Item, payed for makynge and wrytynge off “as boke . viij! 
Summa vij!! xiiij® iiij4 
if Item, Receyued off Robarde — the xv daye off 
Janyver . ij® ix? 
Item, Receyued off wyllyam rogers the xx daye off Jan- 
yver 
Item, Receyued the x} day off aprell for the pet & knyll 
for wyllyam Rogers wyffe . x’ 
litem, Receyued the xxiij daye off Apryll off master mar- 
yon for the pett and knyll . x’ 
Itom, Receyued by the pryckynge byll vii 
Item, delyuered the olde beme lyght at lente yn the yere 
afore Sayde waynge xliiij!! 


Item, Reseyued at ester the Same beme ly ght waynge . lij!! 
Item, So ys the nyew lyght more than the olde lyght =. viij!! 
Item, the pryce off euery li. vj4 Somma 
Item, the makynge off the olde wexe for euery li. }4 Summa iij® vi? 
Item, delyuered yn tenebyr candell with the crosse can- 


Item, for makynge and waste off the paschall . ij® ill) 
Item, delyuered on corpus cristi eve nyew croppes. 
Item, the nyew torches waynge xvj!' the pryce off the li. 

Item, for garnysynge off ij torches viij4 


Somma ob. 
Summa vij!! xvij§ iiij4 ob. 
(‘This last summa is added in a different hand, 


Thys ys the counte off Jasper Arnolde and Rycharde Gherriit churche 
Wardynes & kepars off all the goodes & ornamentes wyth other 
necessarys and profyttes belongynge vnto the paryshe churche off 
Saynt Androwe Hubbarde yn londvn by est chepe that ys to saye 
from the Natyuyte off our lorde god a thousande fyue hundreth 
aud xxxj'¥ vnto the Sayde feaste off our lorde god a thousande 
fvue hundreth and xxxij'¥ as foloweth. 


Paymentes 


Item, layde out for restynge [arresting] off Artche Mr, 
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Item, payed to the clerk for hys wagys . ‘ ‘ t 
Item, payed for pauynge before the churche dore . 


Item, payed to the caneell raker 
Item, for floures aponne palme sondaye . ° ‘ ‘ 
Item, for scurynge off the candelstyckes 


Item, payed to the poorter that synghet yn the quyr ; 
Item, payed for watchynge off the sepulcre and for colles 
brede and Drynke 


Item, payed for a bawderyck 
Item, payed fora bellroope. .  . 


Item, payed for an organ player upon the church haly day 
Item, payed for brede wyne upon our church holy daye . 
Item, payed for garlantes and floures upon the sayde 

Item, payed upon holy thursdaye for garlandes 


Item, payed for writynge off a Supplicacyon . 
Item, payed for a whyell off a bell & ij roopes ‘ , 
Item, for writynge off a byll off the vestmentes ; ‘ 
ltem, payed upon corpus cristi daye for garlandes . 
Item, payed for the outdrawynge off an accyon off artche 
Item, payed for burche aponne midsomer Daye 
Item, payed to the clerk for hys wages ° ° ° 
Item, payed for the writynge off thys boke 
Item, payd to the waxchanler 
Item, payed to the clerk for hys wagys . ° : . 
Item, payed to the glassyer for amendynge off a wyndow 
Item, payed to the clerk for the mendynge off the habyttes 
Item, payed to the caneell raker . 
Item, payed for amendynge off the Surplyces . ° , 


Item, payed to the clerkes wages . 
Item, payed for the wassynge off the churche clothes —. 


Item, payed for browmes and a wyth brusse . ‘ . 
Item, for cotten candell xviij 
Item, for a galon off Lampe oyle . 
Item, payed for browms : ° 


Somma iiij!! xvij§ x4 


Receyttes 
Item, Receyued oute the laste yere boke 
Item, off Rowlande Honter . . 
Item, receyued off Robard rawbone 
Item, receyued off John Meede_.. . 
Item, receyued off John adowne . . 
Item, receyued off crystofell tayler . 
Item, receyued off John parkyn . . 
Item, receyued for iij steppes bowght by chowe ; ‘ 
Item, Receyued by the quarter boke . 


viij? 
iiij? 

ij vj" 
xvj* viij? 


iiij® 
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Costes payed for A restynge off Syr wyllyam pen preste 


Item, for entrynge off the accyon . 
Item, forthe Attorney . xij‘ 
Item, for a byll off the plaint 
Summa ijé 
Item, for entringe off A nyew accion. ij 
Item, for the copy off the plaint . ij 
Item, for the Attorney . xij" 
Item, for callynge the corte for ij day es . . ° viij* 
Item, for A man off counsell xx 
Item, for a byll off the play . iiij4 


Summa iiij® 
Somma totalis vj* viij4 


Item Rest in the cherge box the xix day of Janiuer xiij* ix4 


Jhus 


Thys ys the Counte of thomas Clercke and thomas Crystiane churche 
wardens & keppers off all the goodes and ornamentes wythe other 
necessarys and proffettes be longynge vnto the parysche churche of 
Sent Androwe Howbbarde yn london by Estchepe that ys say 
frome the natyvyte of ower lorde god xv C, xxxj onto the ffeaste 


f of ower lorde God xv C, xxxiij as here after ffolowythe. 
3 
Receyued of mr plomer the xix day of Jenever xij? 
im he Recey ued of Rycherd garad and Jesper Arnoll of hug 
cherche mony the xix day of Jenyver 
Receyued of W yllyam Chester of olde dett. . iij® ini 
Receyued for the brockone Sylver of ye Cherche . ij® 
Ree eyued of Thomas hockyns for olde dett . iiij’ 
Receyued of the good mane Awdelee for a pytt and the 
Receyued of master Roger plomer . 
Receyued of Gellys Carmynell for olde dett. 
Receyued of ower olde by pes of ower orgens yn Redy 
Resceyued of the good mane gester for hys wy ffe py tt and 
Resceyued of the olde prikynge byl vii ij 
Resceyued of the laste pryckynge ‘byl. vii xyiijs 


Somma xv!! xvij® vé 
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Jhus 
Paymentes 


ffyrste for the abett [obit] of master ffayred and hys wyffe 
Item, payd to poore ffolke In Redy Money. , ; 


Item, payd for bred & ale & for wyne_ ; 
Item, payd to the wex chawndeler . . . : . 
Item, payd to the Cherche wardens 


Item, payd to the Clerke for dyrege and masse ; ; 
Item, payd to the iij Conduckes for dyrege & massse_. 


Somma viijé 


Item, payd for mendynge of the Sylver sencer ° . 
Item, payd to the Clerke for hys wages . 


Item, payd to A Carpynter for mendynge of the pewes In 


Item, payd to the kenell Racker. 
Item, payd for mendynge of the latten sencer : ° 
Item, payd for palme flowers and for Colles. ° ‘ 
Item, payd for A preeste A palme sonday 
Item, payd for wassynge of ye Cherche Clothes. , 
Item, payd for makynge cleyne of ye Cherche yarde _.. 
Item, payd for watchen of ye seepoulker 


Item, payd for Wyen breed and for ale Apone palme Son- 


Somma xxviij§ iiij4 
Shus, 
Paymentes 
Item, payd for A preeste In Ester Weyke for iiij days. 
Item, payd for mendynge of A surplys . 
Item, payd for mendynge of A Claper . 
Item, payd for flowers and for garlandes 


Item, payd for mendynge of the Cherche dore . 
Item, payd to the Kenell Raker. 


Item, payd for byrche . . 
Item, payd for the berynge of torches. 
Item, payd to Rycherd ffane . 
Item, payd for wassynge of the Cherche Clothes. ‘ 


Item, payd for settynge one of ye Awbes 
Item, payd A pone Corpes Crysty day for garlandes and 

Item, payd for meytt and for dryncke for them that dyd 


helpe to drye ye Cherches ornamentes 
Item, payd to the Clerke for hys wages ‘ é . 
Item, payd for lavynder . 
Item, payd for A holy water steck ° 
Item, payd to ye wexchawndeller for the paschall ; 
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Item, payd for the apse of ii) torches for Corpus 

Item, payd for ij Il. of new wex . 
Item, payd for ij new torches 

Somma xxxvjé ij4 ob 
Jhus 
Paymentes 


Item, payd for mendynge of ye standerd 
Item, payd for A bawdrycke 
Item, payd to the Clerke for hys wages . 
Item, paydtothe Raker . 
Item, payd for bromes 

Item, payd for waschen of ye Cherche Clothes 


Item, payd A pone sent Andrewes _~ to the Syngyne 
men 


Item, payd for bred & ale the same day ; etn? 
Item, payd for pavynge withyn Chapell dore 
Item, payd for and Ivye 

Item, payd to the Clerke for hys wages ; 
Item, payd for waschenge of ye Cherche Clothes 
Item, payd to the porter for syngen yn ye queer 
Item, payd for bromes . 
Item, payd for xx ll. of Chandelles. 
Item, payd for vj quarttes of lampe oyle 

Item, payd for Clothe to Cowfer a Jhales 
Item, payd for ij ll of Chandylles 
Item, payd to the good mane iene for Ry ngyne 
Item, payd to A preste for Crestmas day and for xij day 


Somma lij* ob 


Jhus. 
Paymentes 


Item, payd to Rycherd genkyns for Ryngen 
Item, payd for ij fote paces forthe queer =. 


Item, payd for pavynge A longe by the Cherche wall and 
for stoones 


Item, payd for pavynge of good mane awdles fathers 
grave 


Item, payd to ye Reperacione of the donge booyt Fy 
Item, payd for gravell ° 


Item, payd for ‘a of Chandelles . 
Somma xviij® j4 ob 
ffor the obbytt of mr. fayred and hys wyffe 


Item, payd for Chese . 


Item, payd for A dosen of bred, ° 
Item, payd for Colles 
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Item, payd foraleand beer. 


Item, payd forwyne . ‘ xvj4 
Item, payd to the power folk w ijt vj 
Item, payd to the prestes and Clerkes 
Item, payd to the wex Chawndeller 


ltem, payd to the Cherche wardyns =. iti 


Somma xiij* iiij4 


Jhus, 
Paymentes 
: Item, payd for vj elles : of whyted Canvas at v¢ the ell 
a Item, payd to the Clerke for hys wages ‘ .  xvj* viij4 
Item, payd for waschenge of ye Cherche Clothes . xvd 
‘ Item, payd for A Clothe for ye cowferynge ofa Jhales . iij4 
Item, payd for berynge A way the Rowbysche . ij4 
e Item, payd for xiiij elles & iij quarters of whyted canvas 
for the surples and for the makynge . 
Item, payd to the porter for hys quarter wages. 
Item, payd to kempe for hys quarters wages 
Item, payd for palme chakes & for flowers ix? ob 
Hl Item, payd for Ale and for bred & wyne iiij4 
3 Item, payd for A preyste A Sonday to helpe 
Inthe queer . iiij4 
Item, payd for bromes 
Item, payd for the Roode Clothe staynynge 
u Item, payd-for the gyldynge of iiij Canepy stavys and for 
the Payntenge ‘ ix® 
% Item, payd for watchen of ye sepoulter and for meytt & 
Item, payd for pavynge of the queer doe x4 
Somma liij* iij* ob 
Jhus 
; Paymentes 
Item, payd for the skowrenge of the Cherche latten A 
gaynste Ester ‘ xiiij 
Item, payd for A cresmetory ‘toowerCherche . 
: Item, payd for A holy water stycke jt 
Item, payd for the swepynge of ower Cherche iiij4 
; Item, payd for taype for ye bookes , ij? 
Item, payd for mendynge of — bodfelde glase 
Item, payd for bromes ‘ 
Item, payd for ye wasschenge of tbe Corpores Clothes . ij4 
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Item, payd for ij new weylles for ye orgens . 

Item, payd A pone ower Cherche _ day for bred wy ne 
and for Ale. 

Item, payd A pone the Assencione day for Sweytt Erbes 
& for garlandes 

Item, payd for garlandes and for swey tt Erbes ° ° 

Item, payd for berynge of the torches A pone Corpus 


Item, payd for bred ale and wyne 
Item, payd to the Clerke for hys wages 
Item, payd for wasschenge of ye Cherche Clothes . 


Somma xxvij§ v4 
Jhus. 
Paymentes 


Item, payd for garnyschenge of iij torches for Corpus 
Item, payd for ij ll of Judas C hanedylles ° 
Item, payd for the workynge of iij ll of wex . 
Item, payd for the paschall A gaynste Ester. 
Item, payd for mendynge of ower orgens ; 
Item, payd for A new Rynge tothe sencer . 
Item, payd for ij staves for the passyone Clothe . . 
Item, payd for bred and ale A pone ower Cherche holy 
Item, more In Exspences 
Item, payd for ij new toppes for the geldy nge torches. 
Item, payd to the Clerke for hys wages . , 
Item, payd for waschenge of the Clothes ‘ , 
Item, payd for mendynge of the bell 
Item, payd for naylles to mend the pewes Wythe all 


Somma xxxix® iij4 
Jhus 


Paymentes 


Item, payd for mendynge of the vestmentes 
Item, payd for mendynge of Certynge In the Cherche 
Item, payd for bromes to the C herche , 

Item, payd for ij quarters & x ffote of quarter borde to 
make a pent howse on the whyers frome ye stepoull to 

Item, payd for ye makynge of ye same pent howse . 

Item, payd for mendynge of C ertyne thynges In the 
batyllmentes of ye C ‘herche 

Item, payd to Rycherd Jenkyns . 


Item, payd A pone sent Andrew day for bred and Ale 
and wyne 
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Item, payd to Edmonde Matres A sent Andrew day for 


helpynge Inthe queer. . xij 
Item, payd to the Clerk for hys wages. ‘ viij® 
Item, payd for waschen of ye Cherche Clothes. ’ xva 
Item, payd for mendynge of A loke and for A parynge 

Item, payd to Jemys bysbe . x4 

Somma xxiiij® 
Jhus 
Paymentes 

Item, payd for A hynge to A pewe dore j* ob 
Item, payd In Crestmas holy days for makynge them 

Chere that dyd helpe in the queer. ° ‘ ‘ iiij4 
Item, payd for mendynge of ye Canstekes that longythe 

Item, payd for A borde that lyethe be ffore the trynete 

Item, payd for the Rest [arrest ?] of Rowland Hunter. xd 
Item, payd for ij fote and A hallfe of glase_. x4 
Item, payd for Chandylles and oyle ij? 
ltem, payd to the good man kempe for helpynge In the 

Item, payd to John Crayne howse tor helpynge In the 

Item, payd to John lynnett for the makynge of thys booke xxij? 

Somma viij’ ob 

Resceyued of Rowland hounter the xvij Day of Jenyver ij® vj 


John chylderly 
thomas surbutte 
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thys ys the Counte off thomas surbutt and John chylderly churche 


wardens and keppers off all the goodes and ornamentes wythe 
other necessarys and proffettes be longynge vnto the parysche 
churche off saynt andrewe howbbard yn london by Estchepe that 
ys say frome the natyvyte of ouer lord gode xv C xxxiij vnto the 
fest off ower lord god xv C and xxxv as here affter ffolowythe 


John chylder] y & thomas surbutt at the ffyrst comynge yn 


Receyued of the chyrche wardyns in mony. 


Receyuyd off master plomer . 
Receyuyd off master plomer ffor a quarter Rent att ower 


lady day in lent 


Receyuyd off mysterys hoppe ffor olde dett ‘ iij® iiij4 
Receyuyd florthe Jeyantt xix4 
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Receyuyd ffor the berynge off mowyer . . . x* 
Receyuyd off master plomer . 
for the beryenge off Mathewe . . x’ 
Receyuyd ffor the Jeyantt . . viij4 
Receyuyd ffor the beryeng off mysters olyver . x’ 
Receyuyd ffor the beryeng off mother olyver. vj* viij4 
Receyuyd off master plomer ffor a half yers Renit endyd 

att last past . xx! 
Receyuyd the fyrst yere byll xviij® viijé 

The Summa of the Recetes of thes ij yere xviij'' xvij* xj4 

Payd for the dorge off wyllyam ffered a dossen of bred. xij4 
Item, payd flor A chesse 
Item, payd ffor ij pottylles off viij4 
Item, payd ffor ale ber andcollys. . . , vij4 
Item, payd to the perysche pryst vj" 
Item, payd to the perysche clarke . . 
Item, payd to the wexchawndyllers wyff 
Item, payd to por folkes 
Item, payd to the chyrche wardy ns iij® 
Item, payd to the good wyff clarke ffor mendynge off sur- 

Item, payd to the Kenell Raker ij! 
Item, payd for mendyng of the chyrche desse . ij* 
Item, payd for mendyng off the patheing of the cherche . ij’ 
Item, payd for ij stones ffor the chyrche dore . 
Item, payd ffor wryttynge of A 
Item, payd ffor hengyll & naylles iij4 
Item, payd ffor ij pewsse makynge 
Item, payd ffor mendynge of lockes for ye chyrch dore . ij? 
Item, payd for polm yewe box brom & flowers. ix4 
Item, payd for bred wyn & ale. vé 
Item, payd to alsse ffor makyng clen of ye chyrch yerd . ij? 
Item, payd to the clarkes waggys . 
Item, payd for makyng clen of the latyn xiii) 
Item, payd for collys att ester 
Item, payd tothe kenell Raker . . ij? 

Somma lv* xj? 

Item, payd ffor dryng [drink] off good fry ted - ester 

even ix? 
Item, payd ffor bawldry ckes for bellys 
Item, payd ffor bred wyn & ale the ix day off may ° iiij? 
Item, payd for garlandes off holly thoursdaye ‘ : yd 


Item, payd for mendyng off Asurples . 
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Item, payd flor garlondes & strewynge of corpyscrysty 
payd ffor barryng off ix torches 
Item, payd ffor byrche att mydsomer . ; 
Item, payd to the perysche clarke . A 
Item, payd ffor mendynge off A surplys ‘ 
Item, payd to anys fan ffor halfe a yeres waggys 
Item, payd ffor mendyng off A surplys . 
Item, payd ffor Ryngyng off mathews knell . ‘ 
Item, payd ffor dryng off ower lady daye 
Item, payd to the clarkys waggys . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 
Item, payd ffor wyn off ower chyrche haly daye_. 
Item, payd tothe orgyn maker .  . 
Item, payd to the wext chawndyllers wyff ffor the pas- 
Item, payd to the chawndyllers wyf for wex . a om 
Item, payd ffor dressyng off iij torches . 
Item, payd ffor bell Roppes . 
Item, payd to the kenell Raker. 
Item, payd for ceveryng off ij graves. 
Item, payd to the clarkes wyff ffor makyng & mendyng 
off awter clothes that mystres egerton gave , 


Somma totallis iij'! xix¢ 


Item, payd to the clarkes waggys . 
Item, payd to Annys ffan for half yeres wages 
Item, payd ffor mendyng of the cloke 
Item, payd ffor A Ropp ffor the Cloke . 
Item, payd ffor holy and Ivy 
Item, payd ffor collys the pryce 


Item, payd ffor the dorge off wyllyam ffereyd ffor A dossen 


Item, payd ffor A chesse . 
Item, payd to the perysche prysst . 


Item, payd to the parysche clarke . 


Item, payd fforwyn andale. . . 
Item, payd to the chawndyllers wyff . 
Item, payd to the chyrche wardyns ° . . . 
Item, payd to pore ffolckys . 
Item, payd ffor Ryngynge of mowyers knell . 
Item, payd ffor makyng off ij lockes for the chyrche gatt 
Item, payd to the kenell Raker 
Item, payd ffor ceveryng off mathews grave . . . 
Item, payd ffor mendyng off bockes 
Item, payd to the perysche clarke 
Item, payd ffor drynge the ix day of may. 
Item, payd ffor collys at ester 

Summa iiij!' xvij4 


Vou. XXXIV.—September, 1848. Y 
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Item, payd ffor garlandes off the assencyan daye 
Item, payd ffor garlandes the ix day off may . . : 
Item, payd ffor A garnett for on of the pewe dors. ; 
Item, payd ffor A Rop ffor the clocke . 


Item, payd ffor broms pris. 
Item, payd ffor A Ropp ffor the sawus bell. 
Item, payd to chesters wyff . 
Item, payd ffor garlondes vppon copyscrysty daye 
Item, payd to the kenell Raker. 


Item, payd to the clarkes waggys . 
Item, payd att mydsomer ffor byrche & broms 
Item, payd to the orgyn maker. 
Item, payd for Ryngyng of mother olyue uers knele . . 
Item, payd ffor mendy nge off the laystoke . 

Item, payd flor pathyng [paving] of mother olyuers grave 


Item, payd ffor 1ij bawldry ckes tor belles 
Item, payd for the quet Rent off mr plomers howsse ; 
Item, payd to the clarkes waggys . 


Item, payd to annys flan for her quarters waggys . 

Item, payd ffor A dore to the chyrche yard. 

Item, payd to the wardyns of the trenyte brotheryd ° 

Item, payd to the kenyll Raker, 

Item, payd for mendyng of the pathment [ pavement ] off 
the chawnsyldor [chancel door ] 


Summa iij!! x4 ob 


Item, payd ffor A payer off hanges ffor the chyrche dore 
Item, ‘payd ffor A lock ffor the Same dore 
Item, payd ffor makyng of anether part off a bell clapper 
Item, payd ffor gravyng “of ij clapers. 
Item, payd to the talow chawndy 
Item, payd to the kenell Raker 
Item, payd to the clarkes wages 


Item, payd too Annys flan. 
Item, payd ffor brom & holy at crystmas 
Item, payd to the clarkes wyf for surplysses . 
Payd ffor the coveryng of moder olyuers grave . 

Item, Receyuyd the toppys off the torches wayng xij! 


the makynge off the Same 
Item, Ree eyuyd the Rowd lyght topps yndes wayeng 
xxxj!!! the makyng the Same 
Item, Receyuyd the Rowd lyght lay"! wayng quarter So 
dewe to me in newe wex xxj '! & iij quarters the prysse 
Item, dylyuered at ester the crosse candyll & the toneber 


Item, dyly uecred att ester the paskawle makynge & the 
wast of the Sam passkaw!] 


viij? ob 
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Item, att Corpuscrysty for garnesche of a torche . 
Item, dylyuered A lyncke the prycce_. : viij4 
Item, dylyuered the toppes off the torches waynge Agen 
xxij!!i sso dewe to me in newe wexe ix '!! pryce off 
Payd for makyng of thes bocke xvj4 


Summa iij!! vij4 ob 


Item, resevede of tomas sweedbut & jon chellderle be vs ¥ 
wellam rogers & tomas shmychet jij 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 
| ST. IREN.ZUS ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev. Sir,—I now send a translation of the 34th and 385th chapters of 
Book v., St. Lrenveus’s work. He proceeds as follows:— 

§ XXXIV. “ Moreover Isaiah himself manifestly declared that such 

: joy should take place at the resurrection of the just, thus saying: ‘The 
dead shall rise again, and they shall rise who are in the tombs, and 
they who are on the earth shall rejoice. For the dew which is from 
Thee is health to them. ‘This same thing Ezekiel also says: ¢ Behold, 
I will open your tombs, and 1 will bring you forth from your tombs, 
when I shall bring forth my people from their graves ; and I will give 
my spirit to you, and ye shall live, and I will place you upon your 
land, and ye shall know that lam the Lord.’ And again the same 
[prophet] says thus: € These things saith the Lord: I will gather 
Israel from all the nations where they are scattered there, and I will 
be sanctified in them in the sight of the sons of the nations; and they 
shall dwell upon their land which I gave to my servant Jacob, and 
they shall inhabit it in hope, and they shall build houses, and shall 
plant vineyards, and shall dwell in hope, [i. e., with confidence], when 
I shall execute judgment on all those who have dishonoured them, on 
those who are round about them, and they shall know that I am the 
Lord their God, and the God of their fathers.’ Now we have shown 
a little before, that the church is the seed of Abraham; and on this 
account, that we may know that in the New Testament, after the 
Old,* He shall gather together out of all nations those who shall be 
saved, raising up from the stones children to Abraham, Jeremiah: says, 


“ The text is “ut sciamus quoniam in novo Testamento a veteri, gui ex omnibus 
ae colliget eos qui salvabuntur;”’ On which Dr. Grabe remarks, “ae prod 
= t cod. voss. in uo etiam qu@ pro que extat. sed lectionem 4, si pro post accipi- 

ur, preefero: et tam qui, quam que abjiciendum puto.” 
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‘ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, and they shall not say any 
more, The Lord liveth who brought forth the children of Israel from 
[the* land of Egypt ; but, The Lord liveth who brought forth the seed 
of Israel from} the north and from every country whither they had 
been driven; He shall restore them to their land which He gave to 
their fathers.’ Since every creature, according to the will for ee 
shall tend towards increase and improvement, so as to produce an 

nourish corresponding fruits, Isaiah says, ‘ And there shall be upon 
every high mountain, and upon every lofty hill, water flowing through 
in that day when many shall perish, when the walls shall fall. And 
the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, [and the light of 
the sun shall be] sevenfold, as the light of seven days, when he shall 
heal the bruise of His people, and shall remedy the pain of their 
wound.’ Now the pain of the wound is that by which man was 
smitten in the beginning in Adam, being disobedient, that is, death, 
which God will heal by raising us from the dead and restoring us to 
the inheritance of the fathers, as again Isaiah says: ‘And thou shalt 
trust in the Lord, and He will cause thee to enter upon all the land, 
and He will feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father.’ This is 
that which was spoken by the Lord: ‘Blessed are those servants, 
whom the Lord when He cometh shall find watching. Verily, I say 
unto you, that He shall gird Himself, and shall make them sit down, 
and passing by will minister to them. And if He shall come at the 
evening watch and shall find [them] so, blessed are they, for He will 
make them sit down and will minister to them ; although [He come] 
at the second, and although at the third, they are blessed.’ Thissame 
thing, moreover, John also says in the Apocalypse: ‘ Blessed and holy 
is he that has part in the first resurrection.’ But Isaiah has even 
announced the time in whieh these things shall take place: ¢ And I 
said,’ he remarks, ‘ Howlgng, Lord ? until the cities be desolated so 
that there be no inhabitant, and the houses that there be no men, and 
the land be left deserted. And after these things the Lord shall 
remove ment far away, and they who shall have remained shall be 
multiplied upon the land.’ Moreover, Daniel says the very same 
thing: * And the kingdom and dominion and the greatness of those 
things which are under the heaven, is given to the saints of the most 
High God, and His kingdom is everlasting, and all powers shall serve 
and obey Him.’ And lest the promise should be thought to be spoken 
in reference to this time [i.e., the present period or dispensation,] it 
was said to the prophet, ‘ And come thou and stand in thy lot at the 
end of the days.’ But since the promises were announced, not only 
to the prophets and the fathers, but to the churches assembled toge- 
ther from the Gentiles, (which the Spirit also calls Isles, both because 
they are established in the midst of the crowd of people, and endure 


* The words in brackets, omitted in the text of St. Irenaeus as it now stands, I 
have inserted as necessary to the sense. I have made a similar insertion in the 
quotation from Isaiah which follows. 

t The text has “longe nos faciet Deus homines.” Dr. Grabe observes, “ vox 1)a¢ 
ab editt. L.XX merito abest.” In the next section Irenreus renders this, “ elongabit 
Deus homines,” which Grabe explains by “ crescere faciet.” 
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the storm of blasphemies, and are a port of safety to those who are in 
danger, and are a refuge for those who love the height (altitudinem), 
and endeavour to escape the abyss, that is, the depth of error,) Jere- 
miah says thus; ‘ Hear the word of the Lord, ye nations, and declare 
it in the isles which are afar off: say ye, God who* hath scattered 
Israel, will gather him, and will keep him as one who feeds the flock 
of his sheep. For the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and hath delivered 
him from the hand of one that was stronger than he. And they shall 
come, and shall rejoice in Mount Sion, and they shall come to 
things, and to a land of wheat, and wine, and fruits, and animals, and 
sheep, and their souls shall be as a fruitful tree, and they shall not 
hunger any more. And then virgins shall rejoice in the assembly of 
youths, and the elders shall rejoice, and I will change their mourning 
into joy, and will cause them to exult, and I will magnify them, and 
I will satiate the soul of the priests, the sons of Levi, and my people 
shall be filled with my good things.’ But we have shown in the former 
book, that the Levites and priests are all the disciples of the Lord, 
who even profaned the sabbath in the temple, and are blameless, Such 
promises, therefore, most evidently intimate the feastingt of that crea- 
tion {or of those his creatures—i. e., God's watchful servants] in the 
kingdom of the just, to whom God promises that He will minister. 
Moreover concerning Jerusalem, and concerning Him that reigns in 
it, Isaiah says: ‘Thus saith the Lord: Blessed is he who hath a seed 
in Sion, and a household in Jerusalem. Behold, a righteous king shall 
reign, and princes shall rule with judgment.’ And concerning the 
provision with which it shall be rebuilt, he says: ‘ Behold, 1 will pro- 
vide for thee the carbuncle-stone and thy foundations of sapphires, and 
I will fix thy bulwarks of jasper, and thy gates of the crystal-stone, 
and thy ramparts of chosen stones, and all thy sons shall be taught of 
God, and [1 will cause] thy sons to enjoy much peace, and thou 
shalt be built up in righteousness,’ And again the same prophet says: 
‘Behold, 1 make Jerusalem and my people a rejoicing: the voice of 
weeping shall not again be heard in her, nor the voice of crying. There 
shall not again be there one who does not come to maturity, and an 
old man who does not fulfil his time. For the young man shall be a 
hundred years old: but the sinner dying at the age of a hundred years, 
shall also be accursed. And they shall build houses, and themselves 
shall inhabit them: and they shall plant vineyards, and themselves 
shall eat the fruits of them; and they shall drink wine. And they 
shall not build and others inhabit, nor shall they dig the ground and 
others eat: for according to the days of ‘ the tree of life, shall be the 
days of my people ; for the works of their labours shall long continue.’ 

§ XXXV. “But if some shall have attempted to allegorize those 
passages which are of this kind, they will neither be able to be found 
consistent with themselves respecting all points, and they will be con- 
victed by the words themselves, which affirm that, ‘when the cities of 


* The text has, “ quia ventilabit Deus Israel.” Dr. Grabe remarks, “ Qui venti- 
lavit” legendum videtur, I have followed his corrections in some other passages 
afterwards, which it seems unneeessary to notice particularly. 

“ Istius creature,” 
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the Gentiles shall have become desolate,* so that they shall not be 
inhabited, and the houses, so that there shall be no men, and the land 
shall be left deserted ;’ (‘ l’ort+ behold,’ says Isaiah, ‘ the day of the 
Lord cometh, incurable with wrath and full of anger, to make the 
world desolate, and to destroy sinners out of it.’. And again he says: 
‘Let him [i.e., the wicked] be taken away, so that he may not see 
the glory of the Lord.’) When these things shall have come to pass, 
he says, ‘ God shall cause men to increase, and those who are left shall 
be multiplied in the earth, And they shall build houses and them- 
selves shall inhabit them, and they shall plant vineyards and them- 
selves shall eat [the fruit of them].’ For all these and other passages 
are, without controversy, spoken in reference to the} resurrection of 
the just, (which takes place after the coming of Antichrist, and the 
destruction of all the nations who are under him; in which the just 
shall reign in the earth, growing by the sight of the Lord, and through 
Him they shall be habituated to sustain the glory of God the Father, 
and shall enjoy in the kingdom intercourse and communion, and the 
partaking of spiritual things along with the holy angels:) and [in 
respect to] those whom the Lord shall find [living] in the flesh, look- 
ing for Him from heaven, and who have endured tribulation, who also 
shall have escaped from the hands of the wicked one. ‘These are the 
persons concerning whom the prophet says: ‘ And they who are left 
shall be multiplied in the earth.’ And how many of the believers God 


* I have adopted Grabe’s emendation of “ eo quod” for “ et quod,” and afterwards 
of “ orbem terre” for “ urbem terre.” 

t Grabe, in replying to some remarks of Feuardent, here observes: “ Irenmus 
intending to refute those who interpret the words of Isaiah and Jeremiah recited in 
the preceding chapter of the glorious state of the church of the Gentiles, either of 
its present state on earth or of its future state in heaven, and who explain all pro- 
mises of this kind allegorically, objects that the words themselves of the prophets do 
not admit this sense; as, for instance, that passage of Isaiah, ‘ When the cities, 
namely of the Gentiles, ‘shall have become desolate so that they shall not be 
inhabited, &c. And after eotpiens God shall cause men to increase, and they 
who are left shall be multiplied ufon the earth.’ For in these words the earth and 
men still surviving in it are supposed to he; whence they do not agree with the 
heavenly state: moreover neither do they with the present church of the Gentiles, 
because the cities with the earth are said to be then altogether desolate. And lest 
any one should think that these words are to be understood of the land of Judea 
and of its cities, he alleges in the parenthesis other passages of Isaiah concerning 
the desolating of the world, and the taking away [of the wicked,] chiefly from 
chap. xiii., which although it foretells as near at hand the destruction of Babylon 
of the Chaldeans, yet the Apocalypse of St. John allows no one to doubt that it 
likewise relates to another city, Babylon, and the earth at large at the end of the 
world.” He then speaks of the passage from Isaiah vi. which he states that St. 
Irenwus correctly refers to the last times, his reasons for which assertion he gives 
in a following note, which I also here subjoin. 

t “ That this passage (Isaiah vi. 11, 12,) is rightly understood by Irensus of the 
last times, the preceding words concerning the blinding and rejection of the Jews, 
applied by all the holy evangelists and by Paul the apostle to their present state, 
distinctly show. For to the prophet inquiring how long that obstinacy of the people 
would continue, God replies: ‘ Until the cities shall be desolate, so that there shall 
be no inhabitant. . . . And after these things God shall cause men to increase, &c.’ 
But since ‘the blindness which has happened unto Israel’ shall continue ‘ until the 
fulness of the Gentiles shall have come in’ (Rom. xi. 25), it is evident that the 


accomplishment of those things also which the prophet has foretold, must be 
deferred to the same period.” 
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hath prepared for this, to be left and multiplied in the earth, and to be 
constituted under the kingdom of the saints, and to minister to this 
Jerusalem, and the kingdom in it, Jeremiah,* the prophet, hath inti- 
mated, saying: ‘ Look around, O Jerusalem, to the east, and see the 
joy which cometh to thee from God Himself. Behold, thy sons shall 
come whom thou sentest away; they shall come assembled from the 
east even unto the west by the word of the Holy One, rejoicing in 
that glory which is from thy God. Put off, O Jerusalem, the garment 
of thy mourning and affliction, and put on the beauty of that glory 
which is from thy God forever. Cast around thee the double clothing 
of that righteousness which is from thy God; set a crown of eternal 
glory upon thy head. For God will manifest thy brightness to that 
world which is under the heaven. For thy name shall be called by 
God Himself for ever the peace of righteousness and the gloryt of the 
worship of God. Arise, O Jerusalem, and stand on high, and look 
around to the east, and behold thy sons gathered from the rising of the 
sun even to the west by the word of the Holy One, rejoicing at the 
remembrance of God. For they went forth from thee on foot, while 
they were led away by their enemies, But God will bring them to 
thee carried with glory, as the throne of the kingdom. For God hath 
decreed that every high mountain and heap of jong continuance should 
be cast down, and that the valleys should be filled, to reduce the earth 
to a level, that Israel may walk safely in the glory of God. Moreover, 
the woods and every tree of good odour have interwoven shadows for 
Israel by the commandment of God. For God shall go before him 
with joy in the light of His glory, with mercy and righteousness 
which is from Him.’ Now, all such passages as these cannot be 
understood of things above the heavens: (‘ For God,’ says he, ¢ will 
manifest thy brightness to that world which is under the heaven:’) 
but of the times of the kingdom, the earth being restored by Christ 
and Jerusalem being rebuilt, according to the pattern of Jerusalem 
which is above, concerning which the prophet Isaiah says: ‘ Behold, | 
have graven thy walls upon my hands, and thou art continually in my 
sight.’ And the apostle, moreover, writing to the Galatians, says, in 
like manner: ‘But that Jerusalem which is above, is free, which is 
the mother of us all.’ ... . And this John, in the Apocalypse, saw 
descending upon the new earth, For, after the times of the kingdom, 
‘I saw,’ says he, a great white throne, and one sitting upon it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away, and there was no 
place for them.’ And those things, further, which pertain to the 
general resurrection and judgment, he explains that he saw, speaking 
of the dead, great and small.’ ¢ The sea,’ he says, ‘gave up the dead 
Which it had in it, and death and the lower regions gave up their 
dead, which they had in them: and the books were opened, More- 
over,’ says he, ‘ the book of life was opened, and the dead were judged 


; * The passage is from Baruch, iv. 36, 37, and v. throughout. 

t The text has “ pax justitia et gloria colenti Deo.” Here, again, and in some 
other parts, I have translated according to the emendations suggested by Grabe, or 
adopted by him from the original text of the book of Baruch, which the sense of the 
passages seems evidently to require. 
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from those things which were written in the books, according to their 
works: and death and the lower regions were cast into the lake of 
fire [which is} the second death. But this is that which is called 
Hell (Gehenna), which the Lord has called eternal fire. ‘ And if any 
one,’ says he, ‘was not found written in the book of life, he was cast 
into the lake of fire.’ And after these things he says: ‘1 saw a new 
heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and earth were passed 
away ; also there was no sea. And I saw the holy city, new Jerusa- 
lem, descending from heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband. And I heard,’ says he, ‘a great voice from the throne, say- 
ing, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell 
with them, and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be 
with them and be their God. And He shall wipe away every tear 
from their eyes, and there shall be no more death, nor sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain : because the former things 
have passed away.’ And Isaiah, moreover, says this very same thing: 
‘For there shall be a new heaven and anew earth, and they shall 
not remember the former, nor shall it come into their mind: but they 
shall find joy and gladness in it.’ Now this is that which is spoken of 
by the apostle: * For the fashion of this world passeth away.’ More- 
over, in like manner, the Lord also says: ¢ The earth and heaven shall 
pass away.’ While these things, therefore, are passing away upon the 
earth, John, the disciple of the Lord, says, that the new Jerusalem 
which is above descends, as a bride adorned for her husband : and that 
this is the tabernacle of God, in which God will dwell with men. Of 
this Jerusalem, that Jerusalem which was in the former earth was the 
image, in which the just are trained for incorruption, and are prepared 
for salvation. And of this tabernacle Moses received the figure in the 
mount: and nothing can be allegorized, but all things are steadfast 
and true and substantial, made by God for the enjoyment of just men. 
lor as God, who raises up man again, truly exists, so also does man 
really, and not allegorically, rise from the dead; as we have shown so 
much at large. And as he truly rises again, so also truly shall he be 
trained for incorruption, and shall be advanced, and flourish in the 
times of the kingdom, so that he may become capable of [being 
admitted to] the glory of the Father. After that, all things being 
renewed, He shall truly dwell in the city of God. For says he, ‘ He 
that sat upon the throne said, Behold, | make all things new. And 
the Lord said: Write all these things, since these sayings are faithful 
and true. And He said to me, It is done.’ And [these things are] 
according to reason.” 


I hope to send a translation of the concluding chapter, with your 
permission, in my next letter, and remain, 


Rev. Sir, most respectfully yours, 
M. N. D. 


RELIQULE LITURGIC.E. 
Str,—I ended my last communication by saying 


“M., unless the variations of the Puritan Liturgy 
agai iuto the field, 


I] had done with 


‘ brought me once 
That | should wish to withdraw from such a 
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contest few who have read the correspondence will feel surprised. 
But that no doubt may attach to the reasons on which I form my 
wish, 1 will adduce a single instance, and that the most recent, of the 
sort of accusations I have been required to meet for the last half year 
in the pages of the British Magazine. 

“M.A,” (iny assailant in March) had complained that the American 
Prayer-book I reprinted in the ReLiqui® was all but the very same 
with the Anglican now in use. I replied that the two were quite dif- 
ferent throughout. Upon this “M.” charges me (as in a former 
matter) with denying my own statement—viz., that the contents of 
the Anglican and the American are nearly the same. Any one would 
accordingly suppose, that the American I had described as differing 
from, and the American I had described as agreeing with, the Angli- 
can, were the same book. Whereas, the one I described as agreeing 
is the accepted book, now in use; while the one I described as differing 
is the rejected book,—that is, the book reprinted in the Reniquia. 
Can I be expected, month after month, to take notice of misconcep- 
tions and misrepresentations such as these ? | 

_I return, therefore, as briefly as possible, to the Puritan Liturgy. 
You may remember, Sir, that 1 observed, when last alluding to the 
subject, that [ should merely ask room in the Magazine to print fifteen 
pages of the originals, (which 1 reckoned might all come into five 
pages of your own,) for the display of the variations and additions 
observable between the two editions. Such astatement I had actually 
prepared, but too late for June, when a statement to the same effect 
appeared from “M.” Just afterwards, I was summoned upon two 
long journeys, the latter of which terminated in a broken leg. And 
although the occupation is not exactly what a man might choose stans 
pede in uno, I now take the earliest opportunity of sending you a few 
observations on the last letter of « M.,” not so much because I suppose 
your readers want explanation, as that silence might otherwise be 
construed by some future opponent into a consciousness of inability 
and defeat, 

Now the statement prepared by “ M.,” though printed so wide apart 
that full one-third (probably more) is blank, still occupies somewhat 
less than seven of your pages; and certainly does not present varia- 
tions and additions amounting to so much as fifteen (I should scarcely 
think to so much as ten) pages of the originals: thus leaving my 
assertion scarcely, if at all, touched, that “of the seventy-five pages 
of Waldegrave’s edition, sixty-five are given, line for line, and letter 
for letter, in the Middleburgh of 1586.” Where, I might ask, is now 
the extraordinary rashness ? where the outrageous exaggeration ? 

But “ M.” can no doubt explain: and explain he does. But how ? 
a that the differences extend over a space of nearly fifty pages! 
: gene scruple I allow they do, and over many more: perhaps, with 

le exception of two pages, over the whole. But these are not pages 
of rariations, as “*M.”’ would leave a reader to conclude. Many of 
the Pages (in one part, if I mistake not, as many as twenty together, 
an? i Many parts, One, two, and three) present not a single word of 
illerence, and many others only a single word, and even a single 
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syllable. Where is now, I may ask again, the subterfuge, the special 
pleading 

Yet even of the differences that appear, by far the larger portion | 
have inserted in the Appendix which contains the Settled Order ; 
where, | may also add, that I never pretended, as “ M.” suggests, that 
the resemblance holds ‘good to a word: on the contrary, 1 said dis- 
tinctly, there was a substantial if not a verbal agreement. 

Certainly, of all the controversialists | ever yet encountered, “ M.” 
has most successfully cultivated the art of “making the worse appear 
the better cause :” but I cannot help suspecting he presumes a little 
too much, either on the ignorance or on the indolence of others, if he 
flatters himself they will be deceived by statements so easily capable 
of authentication, 

“M.,”’ however, [ must admit, has not always done hitnself justice. 
At first I thought I would examine the collation he exhibits; but I 
soon found this were but time wasted. He professes to enumerate 
variations in the marginal references, and he actually introduces four ; 
by my counting there are one hundred and seventeen. Again, of all the 
additions made in the Middleburgh book, by far the most significant 
are two which occur in the preliminary Confession ; the one, of the 
words, «dnd so (he, that is, Christ) died, and was buried, remaining 
under the power of death three days; the other, of the words, (on the 
application of the benefits of the death of C hrist to believe rs) by the 
Spirit. Of neither of these additions does “M.” give any hint, Is 
not his rather a /oose collation ? 

As connected with the topic now in hand, a correspondent writes 
me word that there is proof accessib le of Waldegrave’s edition being 


printed after the edition dated from Middleburgh : and for such proot 


he refers to a copy of the Middleburgh of 1586, in the Cambridge 
University Library, corrected with the pen throughout for Walde- 
grave. If « M." is wrong here, I am wrong also; though I have 


already suggested the possibility that an earlier edition than that of 


Wilde: grave might iv eome to light, But on re fe ‘rence toa few 
rough notes Lh: appen to possess of the Cambria: ze COPY, I more than 


doubt the tact of these being emendations prep: ared for the edition of 


Waldegrave, or indeed for any other edition hitherto discovered. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents may afford us information here. 
And may T avail myself of the same —— to — whether the 
Latin translation - the Scottish Liturgy of 1637, to which Laud 
directs attention in his Trials and Troubles, i is kuown anywhere to 
exist ? may likewise make an effort to produce 
the half-dozen copies of that Liturgy, with the four additional leaves 
of godly prayers, as a sample of the many he says he is acquainted 
with. 

And here allow me, Sir, to touch upon your own note subjoined to 
my last letter, You complain of my final paragraph, as appearing 
almost in the shape of an advertisement. Believe me, I had no inten- 
tion of trespass b beyond the line that separates the correspondent 
from the advertiser: in fact, | had no occasion. But as “M.” had 
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foretold that my subscribers would not come forward a second time, I 
felt | was warranted in bringing my facts against his prophecies. 

But you also request an explanation of the distinction I make 
between anonymous and pseudonymous communications, Instead of 
attempting a definition, where I fear I should fail, let me just observe, 
that while I am quite persuaded the signature “ M.”" was not designed, 
I am equally convinced it was calculated to mislead, And_ being 
under obligations both to Mr. Maitland and to Mr, Maskell, for kind- 
ness and assistance in my present undertaking, (though personally a 
stranger to the former, and all but a stranger to the latter,) I felt 
annoyed at finding the initial identified, both in public and in private, 
to the disparagement of each of those two gentlemen.* 

«M.” bids me keep my temper. ‘The advice is so unexceptionably 
good I will not demur to its application. Nevertheless, I am not con- 
scious of irritability ; though L own (if that be a fault of temper) [am 
entirely conscious of indignation. And is there not a cause? When 
« M.” says mine is such a course as he knows not how to designate, can 
I but call it insult? Lar from deprecating the severity of criticism, I 
desire justice and judgment, however unfavourable: but when criti- 
cism becomes the peg on which to hang “ imputations and insinua- 
tious,’ whether against personal character or professional credit, and 
that anonymously, then 1 protest indignantly, It may be, that « Mr. 
Hall is not the man,” and of my own capabilities 1 would rather say 
nothing: but so it is, that during the studies of the last seventeen years 
(such has been my faney—my folly, if you like,) | have probably ex- 
amined and collated more Liturgies (Protestant, [ mean,) than “ M.” 
ever saw, or ever will see. 

[ would appeal, Sir, to any of your readers, whether “M.” has 
evinced a disposition to discuss the question of the editions of the 
Scottiso Liturgy with me in a friendly tone, Had he done so, I 
would gladly have taken him at his word; and will now. Or if he 
has anything to tell me about the subsequent communion offices, I 
shall receive his communications humbly and thankfully. But as for 
his waiting to pounce upon me when I have done my work, I can 
only warn him to make himself a little better acquainted with his 
materials than heretofore. I have not fewer than eighteen editions of 
the Scottish office now lying before me; yet these are not all I ought 
to have, and the details of change and counter-change are often minute 
aud intricate. ‘lo understand the subject he must make himself 
thoroughly inaster of Barclay’s Letter and Persuasive, and such like 
lugitive publications of the day. A knowledge of title-pages may do 
Well enough for a bookseller, but for the scholar and the historian 
something more is required, 

lam not surprised that « M.’? knows nothing of Bunsen as a student 


+ 


* (It is to be regretted that Mr. Hall does not see the impropriety of using such 
a term as pseudonymous, where he had not the slightest ground for making the 
‘usinuation which such aterm must convey, ifit have any meaning at all. Such lan- 
fuage is both offensive and inconvenient, and it is extremely desirable that corres- 


pondents would perceive the necessity of abstaining from it.—Ep.] 
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in Liturgies. Few in England know much of Gueranger, or Daniel, 
or others of the ritualists on the continent. But in Germany his name 
stands above all; and his Prussian Prayer-book and Hymn-book, as 
well as the contribution of many of the ablest articles that have 
appeared in English and American journals, are witnesses at once to 
his research, and to his judgment. But the Chevalier has now other 
things to think of: and from his consummate wisdom, as a diplomatist 
at other courts, what may not be anticipated of his energy and fidelity 
at home ? 

“ M.” repudiates my conjecture, that as the modern representatives 
of the Puritans, he would designate the evangelical clergy. 1 beg his 
vardon for the mistake. The argument employed—indeed, the very 
neraaapenndt ete ine so much of certain passages in a History of the 
Non-jurors, published some three or four years ago, that I fancied the 
same conclusion was intended. Whom he did and does mean, it is 
now nothing with me to ask. But he says I admit the allegation. 
What allegation? That a certain party in the church (but not the 
evangelical clergy) alter the Liturgy in public worship. I do admit 
the fact: there are such, | know; and I can tell “M.” how I once 
treated one of them, Ata Proprietary chapel, formerly occupied by 
a leader of the ‘Tractarians, I heard and saw such tricks played, that I 
did what was all I could do honourably : I wrote a letter of complaint, 
in my own name, to the bishop of the diocese ; and, tn my own name 
also, | sent a copy of the letter to the minister, ‘The bishop, as far as 
1 am aware, took no notice ; and the minister shortly afterwards joined 
the Church of Rome. 

“M,” says I have no reason for complaint, if his letter help to sell 
my books. None, I grant, if the object of authorship or editorship is 
merely the sale of books. But, I trust, a writer may stand excused, 
even in this age of lucre, for esteeming some things dearer than either 
his trade or his cash, There is a respect due to character, and to 
literature ; and, far above all, to the aspect presented by religion 
before the world; may we, all of us, have grace to care more for 
that! 

By particular churches, | mean generally, in the spirit of our Article, 
congregations of believers, where Christ is preached, and the ordinances 
are duly observed. 

Believe me, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Bath, Aug. 10, 1848, Prater HALL. 


ON JUSTIFICATION. 


Sik,—The doctrine of justification is one to which, though already the 
theme of so much wearisome, angry, and often verbal controversy, we 
may be excused for reverting again and again, if it is with any hope 
of correcting error, or reconciling differences. 1 venture, accord- 
ingly, at a season of the year when perhaps the demands on your 
valuable space are least oppressive, to ask a share of it, for the proofs, 
or what appear to me to be the proofs, of the three following proposi- 
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tions. J. That justification is from first to last, by faith, and by faith 
only. 2. That there is nothing in this doctrine militating with the 
principle as asserted by St. James, that “a man is justified by works, 
and not by faith only,” according to the plainest and most obvious 
sense of those expressions. 3, That St. James’s expressions will not 
admit of any other meaning, or, in other words, that the meaning of 
St. James’s language, which alone has given rise to the notion of a 
discrepancy between his doctrine of justification and the doctrine of 
St, Paul, is, notwithstanding, the true meaning. 

On the establishment of the first of these three propositions I shall 
not feel it necessary to bestow any large amount of labour, My con- 
cern is chiefly with the second of them, I will remark, however, that 
I yield to no one in the sense which | entertain of the importance of 
the doctrine. I subscribe ex animo to the sentiment of its being arti- 
culus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia. In this doctrine, according to the 
just remark of Bishop O’Brien, (Sermon 4,) is involved the notion of 
the Gospel as “a scheme of free forgiveness.’ ‘Therefore, it “is of 
faith that it might be by grace.” Mingle any “work or deserving” 
on the part of man with the grace which it proposes, and its salvation 
no longer is gratuitous. It is only so far forth, as it is of faith, that it 
is by grace, and admit, in consequence, that the salvation is entirely by 
grace, and it will follow, that it is also entirely “ of faith,” that we are 
justified by faith, and by faith only, justified from first to last in the 
character and capacity of “ ungodly” without anything “ whereof to 
glory,” or any occasion afforded to us for “ despising others” for saying, 
“Stand by thyself, I am holier than thou,’ to the worst or most obdu- 
rate of the species, Is there, then, 2ndly, anything in such a doctrine 
inconsistent with St. James’s principle, that “a man is justified by 
works, and not by faith only,” in the simplest and most natural sense 
of the expressions ? It is imagined to be obvious that there is. But 
is it, then, (let me ask,) inconsistent to suppose that, in the case of the 
woman with the issue of blood, her “ faith had saved her,” and at the 
same time that she “ ¢ouched the border’ of the Saviour’s garment, 
and that “ immediately she was healed ?”’ Is it inconsistent to suppose 
that “by faith the Israelites passed through the sea, as by dry land,” 
and yet, that they crossed it by their feet ? Was it partly, again, by 
faith, and part/y by works, that David overcame Goliath, because, 
although he tells him that he came against him “in the name of the 
Lord,” he employed, notwithstanding, the instrumentality of a sling 
and a stone, and a certain acquired dexterity in using them, for accom- 
plishing his overthrow ? We allege, perhaps, nothing of this kind; we 
admit that it was “ her faith,” and her faith only, which “ healed” the 
woman with the issue of blood; and their faith, and their faith only, 
which carried the Israelites through the Red Sea, as on dry ground; 
and the name of the Lord, and this only, in which David went against 
Goliath, though in all these instances a certain “ work” concurred and 
Was instrumental in producing the result; and where, then, is the 
inconsistency in affirming at once that we are justified by faith, and 
by faith only ; and atlirming at the same time, (in the easiest and most 
watural sense of the expressions,) that “a man is justified by works 
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and not by faith only r"’ ‘To be justified, indeed, “ by the deeds of the 
law,” and to be saaihed “ by faith” are opposite and contradictory con. 
ditions ; but to be justified “by faith,” and by” the works” which 
are faith operating and coming out into display, is precisely the same 
thing. Whoever heard, indeed, in other instances, of an Opposition 
and rivalry between a moral principle and the course of action which 
results from it? Is it, for instance, in derogation of the patriotism, the 
gallantry, or other qualities displayed in the performance of them, that 
his brilliant or self-sac rificing achievements are enumerated in the hear. 
ing of some benefactor of his country, and that he is told that the 
honours and rewards which she bestows upon him have been earned 
by those achievements ? 1s it not, on the contrary, precisely as manifes- 
tative of the qualities which they are considered as displaying, that those 
achievements are so praiseworthy ? Is it not precisely the qualities 
which are praised in the achievements—achievements which have not 
a particle of moral worth—have not the smallest character of lauduble- 
ness Whatever, beyond that which they derive from the patriotic self- 
devotion, the personal gallantry, the military skill, the statesmanship, 
as it may be, which ts seen, or Supposed to be ineesthed onthem? The 
achievements are not something added to, and thus capable of coming 
into competition with the principles of character which led to the per- 
formance of them; they are, on the contrary, those principles in mani- 


festation, and (tor any moral value that attaches to them) they are 


nothing else. And where, then, is the contradiction, when we affirm, 
on the one hand, that we are justified by faith, and by faith only ; and 
on the other, that “a man is justified by works, ‘and not by faith 
only 2” It is, however, possibly inquired at this point, what it is that 
we then mean by faith, and by faith on/y? The reply may be given 
in the words of Hooker, (Answer to Christian Letter, Ke ble’s Kdit., 
vol, il, p. 701,) « To the imputation of Christ’s death for remission of 
sins we teach faith a/one necessary, wherein it is not our meaning to 
separate thereby faith from any other quality or duty which God 
requireth to be matched therewith, but from faith to seclude, in justi- 
fication, the fellowship ef worth through precedent works, as the Apostle 
Paul doth” Or the reply may be given in the very similar words of 
Augustine; for St. Paul's doctrine (St. Augustine says) is, “ut 
nemo meritis priorum operum arbitretur se pervenisse ad donum jus- 
tificationis que est in fide. In hoe enim se Gentibus in Christo cre- 
dentibus Judai preeferre cupiebant quod dicebant se meritis bonorum 
operum que in lege sunt ad evangelicam gratiam pervenisse ideoque 
scandalizabantur multi qui ex eis crediderant quod incireumeisis Gen- 
tibus Christi gratia tenderetur, unde Ap. Paulus dicit posse hominem 
sine operibus, sed preecedentibus, justificari per fidem, . Quapropter 
non sunt sibi contrari Apostolt Paulus et Jacobus, quia ille dicit de 
operibus que fidem precedunt, iste de iis que fidem sequuntur; sicut 
etiam ipse Paulus’multis locis ostendit.”—Lib. de diversis Qeestionibus, 
‘Tom. 6, p. 67, 
| proce d to the th ird of the three propositions Ww hie h if hoped to he 
able to establish—the proposition, namely, that St. James's language 
admits of no other than the meaning whic h has given rise to the notion 
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of a discrepancy between his doctrine of justification and the doctrine 
of St. Paul. And the proof of this proposition I might safely perhaps 
leave to the united testimonies of Hooker and Augustine just recited, 
It would again appear to have suflicient proof in the consideration that 
this is certainly the simplest and most natural sense to assign to his 
expressions, and the one, accordingly, the authority and claims of 
which result at once in their full force directly that the reason for 
diverting them to a different and less natural signification is seen to be 
devoid of any real foundation, 

But, lastly, this meaning of St. James’s language may be argued 
from the difficulty in which controversialists have found themselves 
involved in seeking any other for it. Dr. Owen, for instance, and a 
host of writers of his school, interpret it one way: Dr. Wardlaw and 
his disciples are “ dissatisfied” with this interpretation, and interpret 
itanother, Bishop O'Brien deviates from both. On Ais principles, 
the Apostle’s /anguage has the meaning for which we are contending, 
only (according to the Bishop) he és not sertous in what he says. His 
meaning is not really what his words express. He affirms, indeed, 
that a man én foro Dei is * justified by works, and not by faith only,” 
but he does not mean what he says. I aceept the authority of the 
Bishop as final and conclusive, with regard to the force of the expres- 
sions, and this might, under the circumstances, sccm sufficient ; forthe 
Bishop would probably be the first to admit the meaning which he 
claims for them to be uncalled for and inadmissible, except upon the 
supposition, that the contrary interpretation goes to put St. James at 
doctrinal variance with St. Paul. And as I have shown, as I hope, that 
this supposition is mistaken, it may seem needless to expose the error 
of the Bishop’s interpretation, Can anything, at the same time, be more 
evident, according even to the Bishop’s own showing, that the Apostle’s 
entire argument turns upon the point, that faith is valueless merely as 


faith, and apart from certain moral and practical results in which it 


a 


issues? What doth it profit, though a man say he hath faith, and 
have not works 2 Can faith (or his or this faith, as the Bishop) save 
him?’ "The argument does not turn on his saying that he has faith, 
when he has nothing of the kind, but upon his wanting works, What 
does it “ profit if (eav) a man—have not works 7” His either saying 
le has faith, or actually having it, would make no difference. It is 
the absence of works that the Apostle fastens on. And so again—« If 
a brother or sister be naked or destitute of daily food, and one of you 
say to them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, notwithstand- 
iug that ye give thei not, &e., what doth it profit?” As much as to 
“ty, @ Man is no more to be justified by faith without works, than the 
hungry or the naked are to be warmed and nourished without food or 
Clothing, by good wishes or fair words. Again. ‘ You have faith. 
W ell, but it is not faith as faith, which is of any value, for the devils 
also believe and tremble. Wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith 
without works is dead, being alone. And thus was not Abraham our 
lather justiied by works, when he offered up Isaac his son upon the 
esp by doing so he showed that he feared God.” He showed that 
ve “Taith which had previously been imputed unto him for righteous- 
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ness, was out and out obedience in principle and germ, and that he 
was justified by it in this view of it. And what, accordingly, justified 
Rahab the harlot? Not an opinion or profession, but a service which 
she did the Israelites, expressive, indeed, of the fact that she believed 
that God was with them of a truth, but apart from which this faith, 
ineffectual and inoperative, would have been of no benefit to her in 
the world.” I think it, then, evident, from the entire train of the 
Apostle’s reasoning, that his * conclusion,” that “ a man is justified by 
works, and not by faith only,” is perfectly serious and formal. He 
means that while a penitent is justified by faith, as “the obedience,” 
in “ order” to which “the Gospel is preached among all nations,’’ so 
he is justified by works, as the same obedience in its progress and 
development, in accordance with that remark of Field's, “ But some 
man may perhaps say, that a thing that was due in respect of the 
habit resting in the mind may become due in respect of the act done; 
and, consequently, that that which was due one way may become 
more ways due, Surelywe make no question but it may, because it 
was due to the habit as to the root of such an action, when occa- 
sion should be offered and opportunity serve, and not otherwise.” 
(Book 5, c, 20.) 

It is true, then, that works are justifying only as they spring from, 
and thus express the operation of,a principle of faith in divine mercy ; 
but then, again, this faith itself is only justifying as it receives Christ, 
as much in one as in another of his offices, as much submitting the 
believer's mind to his illumination and instructions as his prophet, and 
the believer’s heart and life to his government and regulation as his 
king, as depending for pardon and acceptance upon him as his priest; 
confiding in his grace, not separately as exercised in the justification of 
his person, but jointly, as exercised also in the sanctification of his 
soul ; not expecting his happiness merely from exemption from sin’s 
punishment, but, along with this, from deliverance also from its power; 
not merely from a title obtained to the rewards of righteousness, 
but, as well, from a capacity obtained at the same time to bring forth 

those “ fruits of righteousness which are by Jesus Christ to the glory 
and the praise of God.” How true and striking the remark of Richard 
Baxter, (Catholic Theology, part 2, sec. 10,) “Some may think that 
the high things required in the Gospel, self-denial, forsaking all, &c., 
are more than the mere receiving a free gift. But... . on considera- 
tion, it will all appear to be no more materially, for, Ist, When we say 
that it is the receiving the free gift, we must mean—according to the 
nature and use of that gift—as if you be required to take food, the 
meaning is, to eat it, and not to throw it away. If you be required to 
take such a man to be your king, master, tutor, husband, physician, 
&c.—the meaning is, as such, to the use of his proper office. And 80, 
to accept of God as God, that is, as our absolute ruler, owner, and 
end, and Christ as our Saviour, prophet, priest, and king, and the 
Holy Ghost as our sanctifier, to illuminate, quicken, and renew, as is 
the sum of all the positives of the Gospel. 2ndly, For this very accept- 
ance of them in this nature and to this use, includeth the using of them 
after accordingly, and if we do not so use them, we thereby reject 
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them, and lose our own benefit of them, as he that eateth not his meat, 
and he that weareth not his clothes, and he that learneth not of his’ 
teacher.” So entirely does Richard Baxter differ from the sentiment, 
O'Brien, Serm. i. p. 9,) that “to include obedience in the nature of 
ith is to deviate manifestly from its meaning in common language.” 
So little does he justify the bishop in “ presuming” that this is a senti- 
ment, the truth of which, “ all who contend for this, as its seriptura! 
sense, would be ready to acknowledge.”’ On the contrary, after 
reconciling the Apostles Paul and James on principles (if I understand 
him correctly) substantially identical with those asserted in this paper, 
he concludes with saying, “ All this justification by works St. James 
is for, and it is undeniable by anything but prejudice, ignorance, and 
siding-peevishness."’ (Cath, Theol. pt. 2, sec. 26,ad fin.) I should feel 
ashamed myself to resolve into no better principles the theology of so 
many great and episcopal divines; but this is the sentiment of Richard 
Baxter; and I wish (1 own) myself that Richard Baxter’s sentiments 
and reasonings on this subject were more known and more considered 
than I am apprehensive that they are. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
CATHOLICUS, 


CORRECTIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Sir,—In Dr. Maitland’s excellent Essays on the Dark Ages, I have 
observed what appears to be a misprint in the note on Gibbon, (p. 230, 
first edition,) at least, in two editions of Gibbon which I have con- 
La sulted, “root” is read, and not “roof.” In “ Blunt’s Sketch of the 
ss Reformation,” chap. 7, near the end, “ Josiah” should be “ Hezekiah.” 
In “ Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon,” v. for Peloponne- 
sian,” read “ Persian ;” v. rvywy, for 44, read 14; v. mévrofoc, fur 470, 
read 740; v. xpivw II. Kexpysévoc ovpoc. Surely “a decided breeze’ does 
not convey the idea, if it be a correct expression. Is not Kexpimévog 
rather=egregius ? 
‘ In these remarks, as in others which, through various channels, I 
"have made upon the Lexicon, I have no wish to disparage its excel- 
 _ lence ; but, as it is, I understand, to be stereotyped, it is important that 
even minor errors should be pointed out. 

Iam, &c., J. E. B. M. 


Cambridge, Aug. 26. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


Sermons oN Rev. John Oliver Willyams Haweis, M.A., Morning Preacher 
at the Magdalen Hospital. London: J. W. Parker, fcap. 8vo, pp. 241. 


= rue sermons in this little volume have been published by request, 
aa and, what is not always the case on such occasions, they deserve to 
© de published: They are eminently practical, affectionate, and im- 
Vou. XXXIV.— September, 1848, 
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pressive discourses. It has been more than once remarked, that no 
church has produced a greater quantity of valuable printed sermons 
than the Church of England, and the remark is not only true, but is 
deserving of notice on another account. For, whatever may have 
been the mistakes of individual clergymen, the clergy of the Church 
of England, as a body, have imbibed the spirit which breathes 
throughout the whole of her formularies, and which, while it attaches 
its due value and importance to the exhortations of the pulpit, teaches 
her children to regard the house of God as a house of prayer, and to 
consider the worship and adoration of the Almighty, and the out- 
pouring of the desires, and cravings, and sorrows of the immortal 
spirit before the throne of Grace, as the main business upon which 
they are invited to assemble in His name. It has never been the 
temper of the Church of England to regard public prayers, and the 
reading of Scripture, and the receiving of the holy communion, 
merely as appendages to the sermon. And yet, so far from her just 
appreciation of the dignity and importance of these direct and imme- 
diate communications with the source of truth and grace, leading her 
ministers to regard the preaching of the gospel in any lower esteem 
than as one, and one of the principal, of the means of grace, their 
published sermons will prove that the very reverse of this has always 
been the case; and that, not only from the great value of the whole 
collective body of English sermons, but from the fact, that there are 
no men who have bestowed more care in the study and composition 
of their discourses, or evinced a greater measure of warmth and 
earnestness in their pulpit exhortations, than those whose warmth and 
earnestness have been subdued and chastened by the recollection of 
the place which their office as preachers has in the services of the 
Church and the work of human salvation. George Herbert was as 
far removed from puritanism as any man of his day, but still he was 
a laborious and a careful preacher, although he would have the pulpit 
and the reading-desk of an equal height, and, as good old Isaac 
Walton will tell us, “would often say that they should neither have 
a precedency or priority of the other; but that prayer and preaching, 
being equally useful, might agree like brethren, and have an equal 
honour and estimation.’ And thus also the great champion of the 
constitution and liturgy of our Church, though he will maintain that 
“sermons are not the only preaching which doth save souls,” yet with 
what a noble eulogy has he magnified his office as a preacher. “So 
worthy a part of divine service we should greatly wrong, if we did 
not esteem preaching as the blessed ordinance of God, sermons as 
keys to the kingdom of heaven, as wings to the soul, as spurs to the 
good affections of man, unto the sound and healthy as food, as physic 
unto diseased minds. Wherefore,” adds the judicious and most mode- 
rate Hooker, “ how highly soever it may please them with words to 
extol sermons, they shall not herein offend us. We seek not to dero- 
gate from anything which they shall justly esteem, but our desire is 
to uphold the just estimation of that for which it seemeth unto us 
they derogate more than becometh them.” It is not merely the 
beauty of this well-known passage which induces one to transcribe it, 
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but because—and this no doubt is one reason why it is so well known— 
it is so just an exposition, not of the particular views of its illustrious 
author, but—like the whole of his immortal work—of the temper and 
moderation of the Church of England. And it is this fact,—that the 
Church of England—meaning thereby not only its formularies, but 
its ministry and laity as a community,—has, from the Reformation to 
this hour, regarded the sermon as a means of grace, but not as the 
only means of grace, or even the only preaching of the gospel—this it 
is which has rendered the published sermons of our divines as solidly 
and as permanently valuable as they are. 

The factious and political purposes to which the Puritans dese- 
crated the pulpit, and the extravagance and irreverence, which have 
too often disfigured the preaching of many among the modern sectaries, 
whose earnestness and honesty of purpose it is neither one’s wish 
or one’s duty to question, have no doubt, at different times, tended to 
produce a reaction, and to make our preachers so fearful of the one 
extreme, as to lead some among them to approach too close to 
the opposite. But the extreme of coldness and dryness, even of 
manner, can never, for any length of time, characterize the sermons of 
a church, whose ministers are as really honest in their vows, and as 
really earnest and devoted in their desire to do good, as the clergy of 
the Church of England are. And so we may confidently appeal to their 
published sermons, as a witness which puts the matter beyond ques- 
tion, in proof of the fact, that there is no body of clergymen in 
Christendom whose appeals to the hearts and the consciences of their 
hearers, is more solemn, more earnest, or more affecting. We wish 
to institute no invidious comparisons,—but, if we would desire to add 
anything to this remark, it is this, that it is just the most orthodox, 
the most moderate, and the furthest removed from either of the 
extremes of opinion to which so large a body must be liable, that are 
the most impressive and the most instructive of our preachers, and 
whose sermons are most likely to be read and valued by posterity. 

We are unwilling to close a notice which has somehow led to 
remarks on the general subject of published sermons, without an 
extract from one of Mr. Haweis’ sermons, which may serve as a 
specimen of his style and manner. And yet it is not easy to select 
the one which those who have read the volume itself will consider the 
most deserving of transcription. ‘Taking one, however, pretty much 
at random, from among several striking and valuable passages, the 
following extract from the eleventh sermon may be submitted to our 
readers. The subject of the sermon “ Adorning the Doctrine,” is 
Titus ii, 10, Having remarked the force of the metaphor implied 
in the term adorn, and having noticed the insight which is offered 
by the use of such an image into the relative value of the motives 


and actions of the Christian, the author proceeds in the second 
part of the discourse as follows :— 


“Secondly, a suggestion is offered on the mutual relation of faith and works, 
 fectrine and practice. We have seen the utter worthlessness of any action 
7 ich *xpresses no inward feeling, as far as the individual so acting is con- 

erned. Yet actions, like garments, — a utility of their own, Although 
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no actions can produce religious feeling if they do not spring from it, as no 
raiment can warm a lifeless body, yet as in the living frame the garments re- 
tain and. increase warmth, so good works, the spiritual adornment, increase 
the warmth and energy of Christian principle which gives them birth. We 
say, by a figure somewhat appropriate in the present instance, that we are the 
creatures of habit ; and though we deny to habit any creative power, and be. 
lieve that the man who in a carnal, cold, self-satisfied spirit goes through a 
course of daily devotion may continue to do so for threescore years, and never 
find the habit infuse into the forms an energy of life, and that deeds of charity 
and domestic duties may fall into the same routine, but never rise above it; 
yet we affirm that every natural indication of the work of God's Spirit upon 
man’s conscience, every clothing of the abstract in the actual, is blessed by 
God to the increase of health and vigour in the principle it expresses—that the 
temptation boldly resisted will be encountered the next time with a still in- 
creased spiritual strength; that a self-denying charity once resolutely per- 
formed will be done more easily, gracefully, and energetically again: that the 
poor man's dwelling repeatedly visited, will grow less offensive than it at first 
appeared ; that our words will gain in kindness, and our acts in consideration; 
and without any self-righteous pride, we shall feel ourselves growing better by 
temptations resisted and duties done. 

“Again. I suppose it can scarcely be necessary to rebuke pride in dress by 
our Saviour’s comparison of Solomon in all his glory with the lilies, nor to 
point out the true emphasis of those words of St. Paul, ‘that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety ; not with 
broidered hair, or gold or pearls, or costly array, but (which becometh women 
professing godliness) with good works, when aflirming that attentiveness to 
the purity, arrangement, and quality of attire—which we call, according to 
the station of life in which it shows itself, decency, neatness, or elegance—is 
a right and godly practice. There is a folly in despising dress, as there is an 
idiocy in looking no further than it for our adorning, or using it as a means 
of attracting attention abroad, and neglecting it as a means of making home 
attractive. Let us see whether in such respects as these there may not be an 
adorning of the doctrine. 

‘‘A proud man often expresses indifference to the opinion of the world. 
We meet with persons who, wrapping themselves up in asserted integrity, 
show too little solicitude to make it apparent. One may say, I know my 
motives were good, my conduct honest, my judgment supported by well- 
evidenced facts, why should | trouble myself because a suspicion has got 
abroad that I am culpable! For this reason,—that we are enjoined to follow 
after things of good report. Our reputations, not only for probity and morality, 
but for benevolence, patience, and brotherly love, are robes committed to us 
for our attire by a Divine Providence. We ought to be pained by anything 
which injures or defiles them, even should the stain or the injury go no deeper: 
or to drop the metaphor of the text, everything we speak or think or do should 
tend to the promotion of our good report. It is not enough for the motive to 
be right and the action virtuous, it should be done in the kindest and best 
manner. Conspicuous enough at one time to be felt as an example, secret 
enough at another for the right hand to elude the left, the pure and lovely 
should be observed in all things. A doubt of our virtue should be felt asa 
censure cn the doctrine we are living to exemplify, and proving, in fact, that 
we have failed to a certain extent in forcing from mankind that involuntary 
homage which consistency in the faith and fear of God extorts from the most 
reluctant witness. ‘The king’s daughter is all glorious within, but her cloth- 
ing is of wrought gold.’ 

* Again. St. Paul speaks of the sin that doth easily beset us. The original 
conveys the idea of a vesture well fitted to the shape, a sin that acts some pat 
in every action, and accompanies the sinner whithersoever he goeth as his be- 
coming raiment. It is indeed true that many have various easily besetting 
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sins, and that sins wear out like vestures, and are changed—the adulterer and 
gambler in youth may become the miser or the drunkard in age. But it is 
undoubted that at any one time there is a predominating tendency to some one 
violation of the Divine law in each of us. In the same way, there is some 
virtue the sentiment of which has vigour within us, and the expression of 
which easily besets us : so that all would admit who allowed us any character, 
that this formed one of its prominent features. It was Martha’s easily beset- 
ting virtue to toil in providihg for our Saviour the feast he deigned to partake 
of at her house. It was Mary’s to sit and listen at his feet, enthralled by the 
gracious words proceeding out of his mouth; and who can doubt that Mary 
had chosen the better part, though her sister esteemed her idle? Yet, can we 
help suspecting the prevalent weakness in both of their characters? Could 
Mary have shown Martha’s diligence ? Could Martha have sustained Mary’s 
strain of thought and affection? If not, each had need to cultivate the other’s 
virtues as occasion offered. God's commandments are exceeding broad, and a 
dangerous deceit may lie under the active discharge of one virtue to the neglect 
of the rest. 

“ Now, the doctrine to be adorned is the doctrine bearing upon some pre- 
sent emergency. It is no excuse when a man is cast on a bed of sickness, and 
long wearisome nights close up his weary days, and he yields to impatience of 
thought or expression, for him to say,—My character is one of energy and 
fire. Did I not serve God with the best of my substance when I was well ? 
Did I not work in his vineyard? Did I not do my duty to the church and 
state, my family and the poor? This is not the garment suited to me; it con- 
strains my motions, and distresses my touch. It is no excuse, when one who 
has discharged the quiet offices of a subordinate station obediently in the fear 
of God is called to some post of responsibility and exertion, and instead of 
boldly and gallantly setting to his task, in cheerful confidence that God will 
give him strength of mind and body to perform it, sighs for the contemplative 
repose that Providence has withdrawn, and shrinks, like a chilly invalid from 
the roughness of the wind, instead of making his task his garment, and striv- 
ing to set forth the doctrine beneath its folds. It is no excuse for want of 
firmness that a man is kind, nor for want of kindness that he is firm,—nor for 
want of study, that he is prayerful and contemplative,—nor for want of prayer, 
that he is studious,---nor for want of truthfulness, that he is gentle,—nor for 
want of gentleness, quietness, and confidence, that he is active. It is not a 
doctrine that his life is to adorn, but éhe doctrine—the collective teaching of 
his Saviour’s life. 

“This view will be brought out with increased force by considering the con- 
text. You may observe that the words we have been treating as a command 
conclude in their own connexion the ideal of a Christian servant, ‘ Exhort ser- 
vants to be obedient unto their own masters, and to please them well in all 
things, not answering again, not purloining, but showing all good fidelity, that 
they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.’ The following 
verse, however, justifies us in considering this last clause assuredly, not as the 
peculiar duty of one class, but common to all. The apostle had been review- 
ing those characters which Titus was appointed to impress vpon the Cretan 
laity and clergy in the various stages and positions of human life, both by his 


_ teaching and example, and he proceeds, ‘For the grace of God that bringeth 


salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
Worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world; looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God, even our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that he might 
— us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
ed good works.’ Nevertheless, I think an especial stress will lie upon the 
phrase, ‘in all things,’ considered as addressed to Christian servants. 

. The servitude to which St. Paul referred was that of slavery. The rela- 
on between master and servant, now limited by mutual agreement, and de- 
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no actions can produce religious feeling if they do not spring from it, as no 
raiment can warm a lifeless body, yet as in the living frame the garments re. 
tain and increase warmth, so good works, the spiritual adornment, increase 
the warmth and energy of Christian principle which gives them birth. We 
say, by a figure somewhat appropriate in the present instance, that we are the 
creatures of habit; and though we deny to habit any creative power, and be. 
lieve that the man who in a carnal, cold, self-satisfied epirit goes through a 
course of daily devotion may continue to do so for threescore years, and never 
find the habit infuse into the forms an energy of life, and that deeds of charity 
and domestic duties may fall into the same routine, but never rise above it; 
yet we affirm that every natural indication of the work of God's Spirit upon 
man’s conscience, every clothing of the abstract in the actual, is blessed by 
God to the increase of health and vigour in the principle it expresses—that the 
temptation boldly resisted will be encountered the next time with a still in- 
creased spiritual strength; that a self-denying charity once resolutely per- 
formed will be done more easily, gracefully, and energetically again: that the 
poor man's dwelling repeatedly visited, will grow less offensive than it at first 
appeared ; that our words will gain in kindness, and our acts in consideration; 
and without any self-righteous pride, we shall feel ourselves growing better by 
temptations resisted and duties done. 

“Again. I suppose it can scarcely be necessary to rebuke pride in dress by 
our Saviour’s comparison of Solomon in all his glory with the lilies, nor to 
point out the true emphasis of those words of St. Paul, ‘that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety ; not with 
broidered hair, or gold or pearls, or costly array, but (which becometh women 
professing godliness) with good works, when affirming that attentiveness to 
the purity, arrangement, and quality of attire—which we call, according to 
the station of life in which it shows itself, decency, neatness, or elegance—is 
a right and godly practice. There is a folly in despising dress, as there is an 
idiocy in looking no further than it for our adorning, or using it as a means 
of attracting attention abroad, and neglecting it as a means of making home 
attractive. Let us see whether in such respects as these there may not be an 
adorning of the doctrine, 

‘‘A proud man often expresses indifference to the opinion of the world, 
We meet with persons who, wrapping themselves up in asserted integrity, 
show too little solicitude to make it apparent. One may say, I know my 
motives were good, my conduct honest, my judgment supported by well- 
evidenced facts, why should I trouble myself because a suspicion has got 
abroad that | am culpable! For this reason,—that we are enjoined to follow 
after things of good report. Our reputations, not only for probity and morality, 
but for benevolence, patience, and brotherly love, are robes committed to us 
for our attire by a Divine Providence. We ought to be pained by anything 
which injures or defiles them, even should the stain or the injury go no deeper: 
or to drop the metaphor of the text, everything we speak or think or do should 
tend to the promotion of our good report. It is not enough for the motive to 
be right and the action virtuous, it should be done in the kindest and best 
manner. Conspicuous enough at one time to be felt as an example, secret 
enough at another for the right hand to elude the left, the pure and lovely 
should be observed in all things. A doubt of our virtue should be felt asa 
censure cn the doctrine we are living to exemplify, and proving, in fact, that 
we have failed to a certain extent in forcing from mankind that involuntary 
homage which consistency in the faith and fear of God extorts from the most 
reluctant witness. ‘The king’s daughter is all glorious within, but her cloth- 
ing is of wrought gold.’ 

“Again. St. Paul speaks of the sin that doth easily beset us. The original 
conveys the idea of a vesture well fitted to the shape, a sin that acts some part 

in every action, and accompanies the sinner whithersoever he goeth as his be- 
coming raiment. It is indeed true that many have various easily besetting 
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sins, and that sins wear out like vestures, and are changed—the adulterer and 

mbler in youth may become the miser or the drunkard in age. But it is 
undoubted that at any one time there is a predominating tendency to some one 
violation of the Divine law in each of us. In the same way, there is some 
virtue the sentiment of which has vigour within us, and the expression of 
which easily besets us : so that all would admit who allowed us any character, 
that this formed one of its prominent features. It was Martha’s easily beset- 
ting virtue to toil in providihg for our Saviour the feast he deigned to partake 
of at her house. It was Mary’s to sit and listen at his feet, enthralled by the 
gracious words proceeding out of his mouth; and who can doubt that Mary 
had chosen the better part, though her sister esteemed her idle? Yet, can we 
help suspecting the prevalent weakness in both of their characters? Could 
Mary have shown Martha’s diligence ? Could Martha have sustained Mary’s 
strain of thought and affection? If not, each had need to cultivate the other’s 
virtues as occasion offered. God's commandments are exceeding broad, and a 
dangerous deceit may lie under the active discharge of one virtue to the neglect 
of the rest. 

Now, the doctrine to be adorned is the doctrine bearing upon some pre- 
sent emergency. It is no excuse when a man is cast on a bed of sickness, and 
long wearisome nights close up his weary days, and he yields to impatience of 
thought or expression, for him to say,—My character is one of energy and 
fire. Did I not serve God with the best of my substance when I was well ? 
Did I not work in his vineyard? Did I not do my duty to the church and 
state, my family and the poor? This is not the garment suited to me; it con- 
strains my motions, and distresses my touch. It is no excuse, when one who 
has discharged the quiet offices of a subordinate station obediently in the fear 
of God is called to some post of responsibility and exertion, and instead of 
boldiy and gallantly setting to his task, in cheerful confidence that God will 
give him strength of mind and body to perform it, sighs for the contemplative 
repose that Providence has withdrawn, and shrinks, like a chilly invalid from 
the roughness of the wind, instead of making his task his garment, and striv- 
ing to set forth the doctrine beneath its folds. It is no excuse for want of 
firmness that a man is kind, nor for want of kindness that he is firm,—nor for 
want of study, that he is prayerful and contemplative,—nor for want of prayer, | 
that he is studious,---nor for want of truthfulness, that he is gentle,—nor for 
want of gentleness, quietness, and confidence, that he is active. It is not a 
doctrine that his life is to adorn, but ¢éhe doctrine—the collective teaching of 
his Saviour’s life. 

“This view will be brought out with increased force by considering the con- 
text. You may observe that the words we have been treating as a command 
conclude in their own connexion the ideal of a Christian servant, ‘ Exhort ser- 
vants to be obedient unto their own masters, and to please them well in all 
things, not answering again, not purloining, but showing all good fidelity, that 
they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.’ The following 
verse, however, justifies us in considering this last clause asguredly, not as the 
peculiar duty of one class, but common to all. The apostle had been review- 
ing those characters which ‘Titus was appointed to impress upon the Cretan 
laity and clergy in the various stages and positions of human life, both by his 
teaching and example, and he proceeds, ‘For the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
ya looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
— even our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that he might 

cem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
oh good works,’ Nevertheless, I think an especial stress will lie upon the 
pirase, ‘in all things,’ considered as addressed to Christian servants. 
io “ servitude to which St. Paul referred was that of slavery. The rela- 
a between master and servant, now limited by mutual agreement, and de- 
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terminable at a certain time, was then acquired by purchase or inheritance, 
unlimited by contract, enforced by rigorous laws, and only ended by emanci- 
tion or death. Now the trial to which a Christian slave was exposed must 
ave pressed heavily on his spirit. The whole of his time was legally his 
master’s, and Holy Scripture as clearly recognised that right as it enjoined its 
considerate and benevolent exercise. But Scripture also bade him attend the 
assembly of the saints, receive the holy sacraments, read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest, give liberally, rejoice with the joyous, and weep with the 
mourner, as if he were a free agent, and could do ics things when a greedy 
task-master exacted the utmost toil of which his frame was capable, and con- 
fined his person by injunctions, bolts, or fetters. Oh, might not the enemy of 
souls, in his hours of darkness, prompt the agonizing thought that religion was 
not made for slaves? that glad anthems to the Redeemer were only for the 
free? that hopeless labour in this world must usher him hopeless into the 
next? And how would the gospel meet this? Why, by telling him that 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ; that his very chains were a 
garment that might adorn Christ’s doctrine ; that submission to the abuses of 
power, in every case where human laws supplied no remedy, was beautiful in 
God's sight, and that the patient, honest, respectful service of the very slave 
was as shining raiment in the eyes of his Heavenly Father. 

* But there are no slaves in England. May benot. But much more, then, 
may the child, the domestic servant, the workman—all who have allotted 
tasks, the due performance of which exhausts their strength, and leaves little 
time or power of exclusive application to the things of God—look for his bless- 
ing in these toils, and do everything as to the Lord, and not to men. The 
deeper insight any one gets into the nature of true religion, the lower will his 
sense of duty descend among his daily occupations. The more numerous will 
thoee things be which he will cease to regard as things indifferent, and try to 
make them acts of self-abnegation and heavenly worship. The ‘ all things’ 
in which he can adorn the doctrine will take a continually widening range, 
until they reach to literally ‘all things ;’ and whatsoever he doth, it may be 
described in sacred language as an ornament of the doctrine. 

“ But are there no slaves in England? Is the proud vaunt of freedom in 
this or in any country true? Only think of the many who are practically 
compelled to pursue some one particular course of repulsive labour, or starve; 
and that a course so deleterious or so severe as to undermine their health, 
and leave them the wreck of themselves at thirty. Go to the agricultural 
districts, where the labourer works on from year to year, without the re- 
motest prospect of escaping the poor-house in his age. Go to the still more 
demoralised manufacturing districts, where everything seems to conspire 
against the workman’s happiness, in time and eternity — where, whenever 
trade grows active, he is overworked and highly paid, acquires extravagant 
habits, and incurs almost the necessity of stimulating drink, and as soon asthe 
demand slackens is thrown out of employ, abandoned to the idleness which 
surely leads to vice, and the starvation which leads to crime; and this where 
a population has grown up beyond the reach of parochial superintendence, 
where no voice has been heard save that of the factious agitator to tell them 
how they may emancipate themselves and be free. Compare any of the 
better aspects of domestic slavery with this, and pause before boasting. Ch, 
think not that I despise the freedom which has been bought for our island by 
the virtue and self-denial, and sweat and blood of our great ancestors. I love 
it—I praise God for it. But devoutly do I believe that there is no such slavery 
as the bondage of Satan, and no such liberty as the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, and that the boast can only be answered, ‘If the Son 
shall make you free, then are ye free indeed.’” 


We shall not need to apologize for the length of this extract, 
which besides its intrinsic excellence is not a longer one than was 
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needed to give the reader a just idea of the author’s style. The whole 
volume is deserving of attentive perusal, and will be found to suggest 
not a few thoughts of value to those whose duty it is to write sermons 
themselves. 


Remarks on Architectural Character. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A. Read 
before the Lichfield Architectural roses at their General Meeting in 
1845. Oxford: Parker. Folio, pp. 15. ith forty-five Illustrations, 


Remarks on Church Architecture, with Illustrations, By the Rev. J. L. Petit, 
M.A. Intwo volumes. London: Petheram. 8vo, pp. 216 and 270. 


Remarks on the Principles of Gothic Architecture, as applied to ordinary Parish 
Churches. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A. Read before the Oxford So- 
ciety for fettwe the Study of Gothic Architecture, at their Meeting, 
February 24, 1846. Oxford: Parker. 8vo, pp. 14. With Drawings of 
Hanley Church, in Worcestershire, and Stowel Church, near Northleach. 


The Abbey Church of Tewkesbury, with a Description of its Plan and Architec- 
tural Peculiarities. By J. L. Petit, M.A. Oxford: Parker. Cheltenham : 
Davies. 8vo, pp. 50. With Ground Plan, and several Illustrations. 


Remarks on Romsey Abbey Church. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., Secretary 
to the Lichfield Architectural Society. Read before the Archeological In- 
stitute of Great Britain and Ireland, at their Annual Meeting, at Winches- 
ter, September, 1845. London: Longman. Oxford: Parker. 8vo, pp. 16. 
With Ground Plan and several Illustrations. 


Ir churches are to be built, rebuilt, and restored, we know few ways 
in which we can do a greater service to our readers than by recom- 
mending to the attention of all who are likely to engage in works of 
this description, the writings of such an author as Mr. Petit. To an 
intimate acquaintance with his subject, and a most refined taste, Mr. 
Petit unites, what unhappily are not always found in architectural 
and antiquarian students, a total absence of affectation and pedantry, — 
and such a degree of common sense and sound judgment, as has 
enabled him to form, during a very extensive course of observation, 
at home and abroad, those large and comprehensive views of the great 
principles of gothic proportions and harmonies, which render him one 
of the safest und most instructive guides to the study of ecclesiastical 
architecture that the student, however advanced, can consult. All 
the works enumerated at the head of this notice are deserving of 
attention, and of a place in every library to which the clergy have access. 
Mr. Petit’s principal work, however, is his “ Remarks on Church 
Architecture,” in two volumes, It is illustrated with more than two 
hitudred and eighty sketches, of a hold and rough character, designed 
to convey great ideas and general impressions, rather than to detail 
the minute features and embellishments of the buildings. Indeed, 
the object of this work, which is the result of great labour and 
research, is not to illustrate or explain details, but to bring before the 
student such a variety of examples and observations on outline and 
character, as may assist him in understanding what so few have any 
Conception of, the general principles and proportions of the com- 
position and arrangement of the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
middle ages. There are very few persons who would not feel sur- 
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prised if any one ventured to express a doubt of their knowing what 
is meant by the Gothic style. Most of our young ladies and gentle- 
men now-a-days would feel seriously affronted by the suspicion ; and, 
in truth, if their knowledge of the art were to be measured by the 
volubility with which they can talk of crockets, and finials, and poppy- 
heads, and lecterns, and piscinas, one might conclude that every other 
young church restorer and ecclesiologist one meets could have designed 
the nave of Westminster Abbey, or the lanthorn of Ely. Yet, some. 
how or other, it does come to pass, that, after all that has been talked 
and written, and all the pede cloths that have been embroidered, 
and the encaustic tiles that have been copied, there are very few 
of our modern Gothic churches that bear much resemblance to 
the old ones, and fewer still of our church restorations that have not 
ended in destroying the beauty of the building they professed to 
restore. The cause of this we do not think very difficult to under- 
stand; and if those who have hitherto imagined that an accurate 
knowledge of details is all that is needed to make a Gothic architect 
or restorer, will possess themselves of Mr. Petit’s works, and make 
themselves masters of their contents, we believe they will not find 
much difficulty in coming to a more just conclusion. 

What do we mean by a Gothic building? Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel is Gothic; so is Salisbury Cathedral; so is that encyclopedia 
of styles, Ely; and so, likewise, is your little, insignificant, but ex- 
quisitely picturesque parish church, without one single dignitied or 
elaborate feature in its details, interior or exterior. And yet you 
call them all Gothic: and so they are. But where lies the point of 
harmony and agreement? and what is it that such totally dissimilar 
buildings have in common? That is the question: and undoubtedly 
it is just because people have studied every possible point relating to 
the subject except that one, that they have—after spending a vast deal 
of time and labour and money—succeeded no better than too many of 
their buildings and restorations prove that a; have done. We 


gladly extract the following passage from Mr. Petit’s introductory 
chapter :— 


“ No art seems so completely to shun the guidance of definite written rules, 
while it so evidently relies on some unexplained fundamental laws, as this of 
Gothic architecture. Let any traveller attempt to form a theory on the sub- 
ject. The first church he examines may convince him that great height is 
absolutely necessary: the buttresses taper upwards in several stages, and are 
surmounted by fine pinnacles; the lofty clerestory rises above the aisles, and 
is in its turn surmounted by a tower, itself bearing a spire almost equal in 
height to the rest of the building. Here, he may say, appear the true prin- 
ciples of the art; in any other proportions they cannot exist. And yet, per- 
haps, he is next called upon to notice a church almost touching the ground 
with the eaves of its roof, having a tower whose height scarce exceeds ils 
breadth; nevertheless, he is obliged to confess that it is essentially Gothic; 
that it could not have been anything else; that humble as it may be, it offers 
nothing mean, offensive, or incongruous. In one place he will stop to ad- 
mire a minster, whose towers, turrets, chapels, and transepts, seem purposely 
so arranged as to break and vary the outline as much as possible; presently, 
he falls in with a building as plain as a Grecian temple. One edifice is 
striking from its great length, another is compact and pyramidical; and yet 
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all, from the rudest Saxon to the most florid Gothic—from the simplest 
chapel to the richest cathedral, are recognised as belonging to one family; 
and though it is impossible to say in what the resemblance consists, still there 
is a very decided one, and this is not produced by arbitrary rules, but by some 
general though inexplicable law. e extensive range which this allows, 
while it seems to give the modern architect a better chance of falling within 
ite sphere accidentally, does, in fact, offer the greatest obstacles to actual dis- 
covery: but if it were possible to impress the conviction, that some principle 
has yet to be discovered, it might be hoped that much talent and energy 
would be directed to the search, which is now wasted upon meagre copies and 
incongruous adaptations.” —Church Architecture, vol. i. p. 8 


The conclusion of this passage suggests another cause of the dis- 


-yepute into which the study of Gothic architecture has fallen, with 


many who were once disposed to encourage it. Ignorance and mis- 
takes are bad enough. But there is something worse. What has 
really brought discredit on the study is, that the taste for church 
building and restoration has in too many instances.assumed the form 
of a trifling and sickly imitation of medigeval buildings; and that, not 
in the general principles of their design, but in particulars of detail, 
which have no more relevance or propriety in a Protestant place of 
worship, than the frescoes and tattooings with which the Picts embel- 
lished their bodies would have to our present habits of life, or the chain 
armour with which the Templars prepared themselves for combat, to 
modern warfare. Mr. Petit’s observation is full of good sense :— 


“ It is not always that mere copies will answer our purpose: the form and 
arrangement which was the best three or four centuries ago, may now involve 
much inconvenience and loss of space; on which account it is the more ne- 
cessary to pursue the inquiry after general principles, which may enable us 


to turn to account the style of the middle ages in buildings designed to meet 
the exigencies of the present day.”—lIbid., p. 9. 


No caution can be more just or more timely. It seems almost 
absurd to be obliged to ask the dilettanti of Gothic architecture, what 
congruity to the Protestant forms of the Church of England have 
piscinas, and sedilia, and rood lofts, or those altar screens,—which may 
serve to render the minister invisible and inaudible during a part of 
the service in which he is bound to turn himself to the people, so that 
they may see and hear him? These pitiful effeminacies, and the 
plain and palpable leaning to Romanism and Romish superstitions, 
with which they are connected, have done very great disservice to the 
study of ecclesiastical architecture. ‘They have led many to fear that 
it is impossible to encourage a taste for such studies at all, except at 
the expense of our principles as Christians. They have diverted 
many who have a natural taste for architectural and antiquarian pur- 
suits, from the point which was still to be learned, to details and 
minuti@, and so spoiled both students and buildings. And what, on 
Some accounts, perhaps, is worse, these discussions about the fingle- 
fangles of the Romish ceremonial have so disgusted persons of 
sounder judgment, that some, who twenty years ago would have been 
ready to encourage and assist such studies, and would gladly have 
contributed time and money towards the preservation and restoration 
of an ancient building, have become seriously afraid of giving any 
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countenance to a study which, in so many and such painful 
instances, has seemed to begin with making young people pedantic 
and ridiculous, and ended in their going over to the Church of Rome. 
It will, we doubt not, be as gratifying to such persons to read the 
following extract from Mr. Petit's Preface to his interesting work on 
the Abbey of Tewkesbury, as it has been agreeable to ourselves to 
have an opportunity of transcribing it :— 


“T have purposely abstained from every topic bordering upon religious con- 
troversy; and | have done so the more willingly, as I am convinced that the 
introduction of this element in discussions on church architecture is not only 
unnecessary, but injurious to art, both by enforcing a false standard of taste, 
and by casting suspicion upon those who take pleasure in studying the vener- 
able works bequeathed to us by the piety of our ancestors, or who express 
anxiety that our ecclesiastical structures should retain that air of grandeur 
and solemnity which so well befits them. 

“It seems to have been a general and natural impression, through all 
ages, by whatever errors religion may have been disfigured, that buildings set 
apart for the purposes of divine worship ought, if possible, to be distinguished, 
by a superiority of design, from our ordinary dwellings; that they should, 
moreover, be preserved with care, and regarded with a certain degree of vene- 
ration. But if this assumes the form of a superstitious reverence, which we 
are not justified in bestowing upon any material object, it cannot be wondered 
that persons of religious feeling are to be found who strive to counteract the 
prevailing impression, and denounce the study of church architecture, as a 
dangerous snare, instead of encouraging it as a pursuit conducive to expansion 
of intellect and the exercise of devotional feeling. When, for instance, we 
hear it asserted, that a particular style, or a particular arrangement, and no 
other, is proper for a Christian place of worship, and this not on considerations 
of mechanical excellence, or convenience, or the encouragement of a frame of 
mind suitable to devotion, but as though it had a claim resting upon up- 
doubted inspiration ; or because the designer intended to symbolize certain 
divine truths or doctrines, we cannot help taking alarm, and dreading some 
innate tendency to superstition in our pursuit. 

“ Again, if the architect is led to look upon symbolism otherwise than as a 
secondary element in works of midivval art, he will be apt to overlook the 
real principles of excellence—such as beauty of proportion and mechanical 
contrivance. It is, indeed, necessary that he should be conversant with sym- 
bols, as the knowledge of them may save him from many gross errors when 
he imitates ancient examples; but by attaching too great an importance to 
them, he will, in his search for abstruse meanings, run the risk of neglecting 


the plain and obvious lessons, which even the simplest of our old churches is 
calculated to teach him.”—>p. v.* 


The good sense and really religious feeling apparent in this passage 
will commend itself to the judgment of all discerning persons, and 
will go far to remove a prejudice which has been fast gaining 
ground. For if any one will give a little attentive consideration to 
this subject, he will see, that there is no necessary, no, nor even 
a natural connexion, between Gothic architecture, and either the 
frivolities or the Romanizings of the ecclesiologists. On the con- 
trary, it is perfectly plain, that those who planned and executed the 
ancient models, in our own country and on the Continent, were any- 


* See aleo some very judicious observations in the Remarks on the principles of 
Goth Architecture to ordinary Parish Churches. 
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thing but fools. They were not merely persons of genius to contrive, 
and taste to embellish, and skill to execute; they were fully equal. to 
the age they lived in, in common sense and sound practical judgment. 
Their buildings were suited not merely to the purpose for which they 
were constructed, but to the situations and positions in which the 
were placed. They did not, in the thirteenth and fourteenth aad 
fifteenth centuries, endeavour to construct their churches on models 
suited to the forms and the discipline of the fourth and fifth, They 
did not erect the same sort of building on a mountain as on a plain, 
or make the little sequestered parish church a diminutive copy of 
the details and arrangements of the cathedral. Look at their build- 
ings. What vast variety of outline, of design, of ornament, And 
yet they all belong to the same great family, and breathe the same 
spirit. This is the point to be studied. ‘This is the secret: and, 
until the principles and proportions which are common to all their 
endless varieties are understood, we shall have nothing but servile 
imitations, and ecclesiological follies and absurdities. No doubt, 
some progress has been made of late years in this fundamental part 
of the science. But much still remains to be learnt; and meantime, 
buildings are erected, and restorations perpetrated, which will appear 
as incongruous and displeasing to a more informed judgment, and a 
more correct taste, as some of the grotesque classicalities erected in the 
days of George LV. must appear to any one who has a perception of 
the beauties of the buildings of the illustrious Wren. As yet, there 
have been but few Gothic churches built which afford a more favour- 
able comparison with the originals they profess to imitate, than the 
painful-looking absurdity in Langham-place with the exquisite spire 
in Cheapside. This is an architectural age: but we fear that posterity 
will form its judgment of our taste, not so much from the reports and 
transactions of ecclesiological and archeological societies, as from the 
neglected remains of the sublime model in St. Paul’s, and the squalid 
dilapidations of St. Stephen’s Walbrook. The age which suffers such 
memorials of English genius to go to ruin without an effort to preserve 
them from destruction, has but little claim to be regarded as dis- 
tinguished for architectural taste. 

And without pursying the thoughts—and they are painful ones— 
which these particular instances would suggest, it is no compliment 
to the taste or the knowledge of the present race of architectural 
students that the beautiful churches erected by Sir Christopher Wren 
are so little appreciated. In point of fact, the most of them are 
almost utterly unknown, except by the persons in whose parishes they 
happen to stand, And yet, whether one regards the proportions, the 
ornaments, or the exquisite skill by which the defects and irregularities 
of the site are mastered and concealed, there is not one of these 
buildings which will not afford instruction and gratification to those 
that take the trouble to study them. 

But Sir Christopher Wren did not understand Gothic architecture. 
He certainly does not seem to have made himself acquainted with the 
details. But the idea, and the spirit, and the proportions of Gothic 
architecture he does appear to have comprehended, and that much more 
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correctly than many who affect to sneer at his ignorance. We must 
plead guilty to admiring the spire of St. Dunstan’s in the East, and 
the proportions and outline of the towers of Westminster Abbey, 
faulty as the detcils undoubtedly are. It is gratifying to find that 
one so intimately acquainted with the subject as Mr. Petit has formed 
a similar estimate of Sir Christopher Wren's knowledge. The follow- 


ing passage occurs in the introductory chapter to his “ Remarks on 
Church Architecture 


“ In the present day, Gothic architecture is, in fact, a dead language—one, 
perhaps, of which we have learnt little more than the grammar; yet the in- 
creasing wish to imitate shows that we have already a lively perception of its 
beauties, ignorant as we are of the source whence they spring, and unable to 
appreciate them in their full extent; even as we may form some idea of the 
magnificent rythm of Homer, A’schylus, and Pindar, while we cannot so much 
as give the true pronunciation of their language. 

** But our wish to imitate, if we have acted upon it prematurely, may pos- 
sibly have thrown some very serious obstacles in the way of a revival. I 
cannot but think the taste for Gothic cottages, and even mansions, to have 
been, on the whole, unfavourable to the art. It has had the effect of giving 
the details and smaller elegances of the style an undue importance, to the 
neglect of fundamental principles. A fanciful outline, or a neat finish, seems 
to have been the end and aim of the architect's skill; and the result is, a class 
of buildings, correct enough in mere details—and from this very correctness 
affording the less hope of improvement—but no more imbued with the spirit 
and character of the middle ages than a schoolboy’s theme with that of 
Cicero. 

“ The ecclesiastical buildings with which we are acquainted, belonging to the 
period between the tenth and sixteenth centuries (it might, perhaps, be ex- 
tended each way) however they may differ in style, richness of ornament, 
outline, or general arrangement, are evidently designed upon certain principles 
of proportion, most difficult to investigate or explain, but of which the archi- 
tects seem to have had an intuitive knowledge. Many, indeed, are open to 
criticism—as what human work is not !—but there is a manifest propriety, a 
careful adjustment, and a remarkable gracefulness of composition which per- 
vades the whole, from the humblest and plainest village church to the magni- 
ficent structures of Amiens and Strasburg. Till this is not only felt and ap- 
preciated, but reduced to practice, little beauty will result from the most accu- 
rate imitation of details. How great is the value of these principles in com- 
parison with mere knowledge of detail, any one may judge who contrasts some 
of Sir Christopher Wren's Gothic works with many of the present day. The 
latter have a coating of tolerably correct Gothic; the former, barbarous in the 
extreme as regards ornament, yet evince a clear perception of the higher and 


‘ more important beauties of the style. The tower of Warwick church is quite 


a study for the architect; it teaches him how details, ill-designed and un- 
sightly in themselves, are, by the mere force of composition, made to assume 
a most imposing appearance. Ata short distance, this tower would bear com- 
— even with that of Gloucester. The student is too apt to overlook 
yuildings of this sort, as well as those Italianising churches common in 
France, as utter barbarisms; and yet their otherwise ‘ unprofitable magnifi- 
cence’ may have its peculiar use, as showing to how great an extent it is pos- 
sible to compensate for a defective knowledge in the minor parts by beauty of 
arrangement and composition. Had Gothic buildings been popular in Sir 
Christopher Wren’s time—had he been induced to follow up the art of which 
he so boldly seized the first principles, and to graft appropriate details upon 
his designs in this style—he would probably have raised it even to a greater 
degree of splendour than it had yet attained.” 
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Sir Christopher Wren may have preferred the Grecian style 'of 
architecture. He may not have taken the trouble to study the details 
of Gothic architecture. He may have considered it impossible to 
produce the effect of that style without greater expense of decoration 
than was practicable at such a time, when so many churches were to 
be rebuilt at once. We do not think it necessary to pursue the question. 
But what we do think it useful to say is, that the judgment of that 
great master as to what may be proper and suitable in a building in- 
tended for the services of the Church of England is a question 
deserving of attention; and we will add our conviction, that no’one 
will ever study the monuments he has left of his genius and science, 
who will not find his labour and attention abundantly repaid. But, 
besides this, much as every one of taste and feeling must admire the 
models of Gothic architecture which our ancestors have left us, 
whether in their cathedrals or their parish churches, still it is a ver 
great error, and is, indeed, very injurious to the study of this school 
of architecture, to represent it as the only suitable style for devo- 
tional purposes. The consequences which would follow from such 
a notion, its advocates do not seem to have thought of. But one 
result of their exaggerated representations has been to create a 
revulsion in the minds of those who would have been well enough 
disposed to coincide with their admiration of the style itself: just as 
one who has really no love for a gallery, and considers it rather an 
injury to the beauty and proportions of a church than otherwise, feels 
inclined to undertake its defence, when he has heard that the ecclesi- 
ologists have sneered at the idea of any one being able to pray in 
one. No one can easily overrate the mischief which is done by such 
silly and unmeaning trifling. 

There is another subject to which we have already alluded, the 
restoration of churches. This point we believe to require a little 
more serious thought than it has generally received, not merely on 
account of the sad exhibitions of folly and pedantry which the so 
called restorations too generally are, but because they are ver 
seldom unattended with serious damage to the integrity and beaut 
of the original design of the building. Restoration is a subject which 
requires as much knowledge and judgment as building itself. The 
medizval architects know how to restore, as well as to build; and 
while their alterations and additions are in many cases exemplifica- 
tions of every variety of styles, there is yet nothing incongruous 
or disproportioned. Witness for example the alterations made in 
Norman buildings: as in the choir of Gloucester. On this point we 


cannot refrain from quoting the just and forcible language of 
Mr. Petit. 


“ But alas! for the building which falls into the hands of an ignorant or 
presumptuous restorer. I do not speak under the influence of any strong 
antiquarian feeling; I do not look upon the preservation of a quaint figure, or 
a curious moulding, as a matter of higher importance than the admission of 
hundreds of my fellow Christians within the walls of their church: but it is 
truly grievous to see the proportions of a beautiful edifice needlessly defaced, 
or the character stamped on it by artists who worked upon rules nearly as 
unerring as those of instinct, swept away by persons who know such rules 
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only as are dictated by their own caprice and fancy, or at best suggested by a 
very limited course of observation. How many a noble church that for ages 
has preserved its beauty in spite of accident, violence, or decay, seems to 
writhe and stragele under the fantastic additions and incongraous ornaments 
of some architect who fancies he can supply what its original designer has 
omitted, or corrected what he has planned. 

“The buildings bequeathed to us by the piety of our ancestors are not, 
indeed, objects of religious veneration, but undoubtedly they claim a deep 
respect: and this respect is, I verily believe, still paid them by the great mass 
of our countrymen, even including many whose persuasions debar them the 
use of these edifices as places of worship. But the same regard which prompts 
us to rescue them from decay ought also to warn us against meddling with 
them rashly in the way of alteration and fancied improvement. That they 
admit of none, is what nobody would assert; but are we, in the present state 
of the art, competent to judge of either their defects or their capabilities? 
Far better were the incongruous additions of the last century, the Grecian 
porticoes and Italian balustrades, which, after all, seldom destroyed the pro- 
portions of the building, than those insidious deformities, which, assuming 
the lineaments of true art, belie in the eyes of the world its very spirit and 
character."— Remarks on Church Architecture, vol. ii., p. 129. 


From a subsequent part of the same chapter we extract the 
following, which suggests a hint that will be found worthy of at- 
tention 


‘** [am always sorry when I see an architect called in from a distance for the 
new pewing, or indeed,any other repair, of a country village-church. He has 
not those local attachments which would induce even the mason or carpenter 
of the village, however inexperienced, to ‘work tenderly ;’ and these, under 

. roper superintendence, will generally, from their actual knowledge of the 

eo building, be able to do as much as is necessary; and, from their regard for it, 
will refrain from doing more. There are few of our parish churches that have 
not a certain individual character, as impossible to define, but as easy to 
recognise, as the features of a countenance ; this, the tide of modern archi- 
tecture threatens to overwhelm, to bring all indiscriminately to one standard 
and level. 1 would ask, is the moral effect produced by this sweeping system 
beneficial? Is it either kind or prudent to disregard that admonitus locorum, 
which may exercise a more powerful influence than we imagine in attaching 
our countrymen both to their Church and institutions ?°—Jbid., p. 139. 


No doubt, as Mr. Petit observes in the conclusion of his Remarks 
on Tewkesbury Church,—“ An old church is not merely to be looked 
on asa record of past ages, but as a valuable bequest for the use of 
the present; and therefore such restorations as are necessary to 
ensure stability, or propriety of appearance, must be fearlessly under- 
taken.” But then, along with this must be taken the caution which 
the author has so judiciously expressed, and which will form a con- 


clusion to this notice, whose value we are unwilling to weaken by any 
additions of our own. 


“ We should remember, nevertheless, that specimens of a good period of 
art, even though somewhat mutilated, may be of greater value in them- 
selves, and give greater dignity and solemnity to the edifice, than even the 
best modern restorations. The vestiges of antiquity are marks of durability. 
They are additions, doubtless, not unforeseen by the architect, to the impres- 
siveness of the design, and they assist it in drawing the mind from outward 
objects. The touch of a modern chisel may easily dispel, or at least weaken, 


the charm; and more especially if we are ignorant of the rules which guided 
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the hands of the original artist. If we look carefully at old mouldings, they 
will often present some indescribable curve, perhaps drawn freely by the hand ; 
for which the restorer substitutes one marked out by compasses. How seldom 
does a modern pinnacle, or embattled parapet, give the spirit and character of 
an ancient one. Till we can work as the medieval artists did, surely we 
ought to attempt none but necessary restorations; and if we admit this rule 
as regards minor details, much more should we observe it when the whole 
appearance of a building is affected. It were barbarous to alter the character 
of an ancient church, simply because we cannot understand its beauties ; and 
if we fancy we can improve even one of the simplest and most unpretending 
structures of our ancestors, we may find, when it is too late, that they have 
no less accurately studied excellence of design and beauty of proportion in 
these, than in their richest cathedrals.”—p. 50, 


ADDRESS OF THANKS FOR THE RELIEF AFFORDED TO THE 
POOR OF IRELAND DURING THE LATE FAMINE, 


Tue following Address has been transmitted by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Armagh to Sir George Grey, to be presented to 
her Majesty. | 


“ We, the undersigned proprietors and occupiers of land, and resi. 
dents in Ireland, of every class in society, and of all religious persua- 
sions, desire, publicly, and unitedly, to tender our most grateful 
acknowledgments to our beloved Sovereign, Queen Victoria, to our 
fellow subjects in England and in the dependencies of Great Britain, 
and also to the benevolent persons in foreign countries, who, with the 
liveliest compassion, and with a liberality the most munificent, con- 
tributed to the public subscriptions and collections which were raised 
for the purpose of alleviating the lamentable distress to which the 
poorer classes in Ireland were exposed during the famine which pre- 
vailed in the last year. 

“ Large as have been the sums of money granted by Parliament to 
provide the means of subsistence and employment for the destitute, 
we are convinced that, in numberless instances, it would have been - 
impossible to have averted the fatal consequences of starvation, had 
it not been for the voluntary aid which, to an incalculable amount, 
was sent from all parts of the world, but more particularly from 
England. 

“The sympathy and kindness manifested by the British public 
towards the afflicted poor in Ireland, have made an indelible impres- 
sion on our minds. And it is our earnest desire and hope that the 
calamity with which our country has been visited, and which has thus 
called into exercise the noble generosity of England, and has drawn 
forth the responsive gratitude of the Irish people, may tend, through 
the goodness of an overruling Providence, to unite together more 
closely all her Majesty’s loyal subjects in both countries in the bonds 
of mutual confidence, affection, and respect.”’ 


The following is the answer which, by her Majesty’s com- 
mands, Sir George Grey has forwarded to the Archbishop :— 
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of the MacHale and O’Higgin school :—Archbishop Crolly and 
Archbishop Murray, for example,—prelates who—besides this 
are—at this moment holding her Majesty's Commission in the 
Irish Boards of National Education and Charitable Bequests. 
The prelates of this class have generally seemed disposed to cul- 
tivate the good opinion and confidence of government. No one, 
therefore, could have anticipated their meeting an invitation to 
unite in an expression of gratitude every way so just, and proper, 
and becoming, except in the same frank and cordial spirit of 
kindness and good will with which the invitation was given. No 
one could have dreamt of the whole episcopal body, almost to 
a man—twenty-five out of twenty-seven—refusing to unite with 
their Protestant fellow subjects on such an occasion, Unfortu- 
nately, however, their refusal is less surprising than painful to 
those who are acquainted with their politics and views. Sad as 
it is to be obliged to come to such a conclusion, the more one 
sees and hears of their conduct and their official acts and pub- 
lications, the more evident it is, that to make the Roman-catholic 
bishops and clergy loyal and attached subjects of the British 
Crown is absolutely hopeless ; that no amount of kindness and 
munificence, private or public, will ever overcome their inve- 
terate hostility to our constitution in church and state ; and that 
the very last object which could enter into the contemplation of 
their policy, would be to “ unite together her Majesty’s subjects 
in both countries in the bonds of mutual confidence, affection, and 
respect.” And yet these are the very persons by whose assist- 
ance successive administrations have dreamt of being able to 
govern lreland, and to reclaim and civilize its semi-barbarous 
inhabitants. These are the very individuals by whose wishes, 
whose advice, and whose judgment, successive administrations 
have framed and upheld their system of United Education for 
Ireland, in total contempt—it is anything but too strong a word 
—in total contempt and scorn of the advice, and wisdom, and 
experience of the prelates of the Protestant Church: as if a 
really united education could be anything other than an object 
of abhorrence to such persons: as if men with such views, and 
principles, and ecclesiastical theories, could desire any union, 
except the absorption of all other churches in their own, or 
sanction any united system, except one whose principles and 
machinery approved itself to their shrewdness and penetration, 
as adapted to bring about that which is the aim and end of their 
existence,—the extinction of the Protestant religion, and the 
overthrow of English rule in Ireland. These, however, are the 
parties, whose advice and whose wishes are sufficient to decide 
the momentous question of Irish education. Whether this be 
the path of wisdom or of safety, posterity will judge. 
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“COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA. 


(THe Fditor has been requested by the trustees of the College 
of St. Columba to give insertion to the following document, 
which he has no doubt will be read with very great interest, ] 


“ The trustees of the College of St. Columba are happy to be able 
to inform the friends and supporters of that institution, that a prospect 
at length presents itself of establishing the college upon a very advan- 
tageous permanent site. 

‘They have purchased a house and demesne in the county of 
Dublin, containing thirty-three acres of land, including an excellent 
garden, in a most healthful situation, within ten miles of the metro- 
polis, and subject to a moderate rent. 

“ This purchase, although made on reasonable terms, has exhausted 
almost all the funds at the disposal of the trustees; and as it will be 
necessary to enlarge the house, and to make such other alterations 
as will adapt it to the purposes of the college, they are compelled to 
make this appeal to the friends of the institution and of the church, 
in the hope of receiving such support as will enable them to place the 
college on a sure and lasting foundation. 

“The house is in excellent repair, and in many respects well 
suited to the purposes of such an establishment, But it is much too 
small for the accommodation of the students, and it will, therefore, be 
necessary, before it can be occupied, to erect a dormitory and a 
chapel, and to fit up some of the existing offices as school-rooms, 

“To effect these objects, it is estimated that a sum of not less 
than 5000/7. will be required. It is proposed, however, to proceed 
by degrees, and to erect, in the first instance, such additional buildings 
only as are absolutely necessary. 

“The trustees can appeal with confidence to the existing state of 
the college, which has been now in operation for upwards of five 
years, as a satisfactory proof of the soundness of the principles upon 
which it has been conducted, They continue to receive from the 
parents and guardians of the students the most gratifying testimony to 
the improvement in religious feeling and gentlemanlike manners, as 
well as in scholarship, which has been the result of the system of 
education established in the college. 

“Tt will be remembered that the College of St. Columba was origin- 
ally projected in the hope of providing a remedy for several of the 
evils which have long affected the social body in Ireland, and more 
especially the interests of religion. 

“In Ireland, although much has been done in late years for the 
education of the lower orders, the higher class of schools, for the 
elementary education of the sons of the nobility and gentry, is still in 
a defective state. In Ireland there are no time-hallowed schools like 
Eton and Winchester, Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby, where 
feelings of warm and enlightened nationality are seen to have grown 
up in close association with the seeds of sound and solid learning ; 
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: “ Whitehall, August 9, 1848. 
Lord Archbishop, 


“ | have had the honour to lay before the Queen the loyal and dutiful 
Address, transmitted by your Grace for presentation, from ‘ the pro- 
prietors and occupiers of land, and residents in Ireland, of every class 
in society, and of all religious persuasions, expressive of their grati- 
tude to her Majesty the Queen, to their fellow subjects in England 
and in the dependencies of Great Britain, and also to the benevolent 
persons in foreign countries, who contributed to the munificent sub- 
scriptions which were raised for the relief of the distressed poor in 
Ireland during the late famine.’ 

“ And I am commanded to inform your Grace, that her Majesty 
has received with much gratification the expressions of grateful 
acknowledgment contained in this Address, for the assistance rendered 
to the poor in Irgland, at a time of peculiar suffering and distress, 

“T have the honour to be, my Lord Archbishop, your Grace’s very 
obedient servant, 


“ G. Grey,” 


The signatures ——_ to the foregoing Address to her 
Majesty (with some that were received since the Address was 
os amount to nearly 19,500, including the principal 
rish noblemen and proprietors, all the Irish archbishops and 
bishops of the established church, and two of the Roman-catholic 
bishops. The following list contains the names of the noble- 
men and prelates who signed the Address :— 


John G. Armagh. Lifford. 
Maziere Brady, Chancellor, O'Neil, 
Rd. Dublin. Lorton. 
Leinster. Beresford. 
Lansdown. Dunsany. 
Waterford. Louth. 
Downshire. Carbery. 
Headfort. Farnham. 
Ely. Muskerry. 
Anglesey. Clonbrock. 
Londonderry. Cremorne. 
Westmeath, Langford. 
Ormonde. Dunally. 
Clanricarde. Clanmorris. 
Devon. Clarina. 
Fingal. Bloomfield. 
Bessborough. Monteagle. 
Fitzwilliam. Stuart de Decies. 
Shannon. De Freyne. 
Lanesborough. Kildare, M.P. 
Howth. Belfast. 
Roden. Bective. 
Claawilliam. Castlereagh, M.P. 
Fortescue. Bernard, M.P. 
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THE LATE 
Enniskillen. Berehaven. 
Erne. Ed, Meath, 
Digby. Robt. Clogher, 
Wicklow. John Kilmore, 
Leitrim. ~ Rd. Down and Connor, 
Clare. Rd. Derry. 
Bandon, Edmund Limerick, 
Caledon. Ludlow Killaloe, 
Kenmare. Thos, Tuam. 
Clancarty. J. T. Ossory and Ferns, 
Charleville. Robert Cashel. 
Bantry. James Cork, 
Rathdowne. P. M‘Gettigan, Roman-ca- 
Dunraven. tholic Bishop in the diocese 
Ranfurly. of Raphoe. 
Gormanstown. P, Kennedy, Roman-catholic 
Mountmorres. Bishop in the diocese of 
De Vesci. Killaloe. 


It has been rym, Tamensiaer that in this list are found the 
names of two of the Roman-catholic bishops. It is quite neces- 
sary that the public should not be allowed to suppose, that the 
absence of the names of the great body of the Roman-catholic 
archbishops and bishops is to be ascribed to any disrespect or 
want of courtesy on the part of the persons with whom the idea 
of presenting the Address originated. All the Roman-catholic 
archbishops and bishops in Ireland were respectfully invited to 
sign the Address, and it is most painful to be obliged to add, 
that, with the exception of the two bishops, whose names we 
have printed, they all declined. Let any candid person read the 
Address, and consider in what moderate, conciliatory, and per- 
fectly unexceptionable terms it is framed, and then ask himself 
what motive any Christian prelate could have for refusing to 
affix his signature to such a document. No doubt some of the 
most violent of the members of the Roman-catholic hierarehy had, 
on several occasions, published in the newspapers such extra- 
vagant misrepresentations of the feelings with which their 
unhappy flocks are regarded in this country, and had so esr 
avowed themselves as the enemies of England, and taken such 
pains to let the world know that they were labouring to embitter 
the minds of the Irish poor against their benefactors, that it 
would have been more than one could reasonably have expected, 
that those who had so publicly and irredeemably committed 
themselves, could now be induced to put their hands to a doeu- 
ment conceived in a spirit so different. But there are tweuty- 
seven Roman-eatholic prelates in Ireland, and several of them 
have hitherto appeared to wish the public to suppose that they 
adopted milder and more reasonable councils than their brethren 
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of the MacHale and O’Higgin school :—Archbishop Crolly and 
Archbishop Murray, for example,—prelates who—besides this 
are—ut this moment holding her Majesty’s Commission in the 
Irish Boards of National Education and Charitable Bequests. 
The prelates of this class have generally seemed disposed to cul- 
tivate the good opinion and confidence of government. No one, 
therefore, could have anticipated their meeting an invitation to 
unite in an expression of gratitude every way so just, and proper, 
and becoming, except in the same frank and cordial spirit of 
kindness and good will with which the invitation was given. No 
one could have dreamt of the whole episcopal body, almost to 
a man—twenty-five out of twenty-seven—refusing to unite with 
their Protestant fellow subjects on such an occasion. Unfortu- 
nately, however, their refusal is less surprising than painful to 
those who are acquainted with their politics and views. Sad as 
it is to be obliged to come to such a conclusion, the more one 
sees and hears of their conduct and their official acts and pub- 
lications, the more evident it is, that to make the Roman-catholic 
bishops and clergy loyal and attached subjects of the British 
Crown is absolutely hopeless ; that no amount of kindness and 
munificence, private or public, will ever overcome their inve- 
terate hostility to our constitution in church and state ; and that 
the very last object which could enter into the contemplation of 
their policy, would be to “ unite together her Majesty’s subjects 
in both countries in the bonds of mutual confidence, affection, and 
respect.” And yet these are the very persons by whose assist- 
ance successive administrations have dreamt of being able to 
govern Ireland, and to reclaim and civilize its semi-barbarous 
inhabitants. These are the very individuals by whose wishes, 
whose advice, and whose judgment, successive administrations 
have framed and upheld their system of United Education for 
Ireland, in total contempt—it is anything but too strong a word 
—in total contempt and scorn of the advice, and wisdom, and 
experience of the prelates of the Protestant Church: as if a 
really united education could be anything other than an object 
of abhorrence to such persons: as if men with such views, and 
principles, and ecclesiastical theories, could desire any union, 
except the absorption of all other churches in their own, or 
sanction any united system, except one whose principles and 
machinery approved itself to their shrewdness and penetration, 

as adapted to bring about that which is the aim and end of their 

existence,—the extinction of the Protestant religion, and the 

overthrow of English rule in Ireland. These, however, are the 

parties, whose advice and whose wishes are sufficient to decide 

the momentous question of Irish education. Whether this be 

the path of wisdom or of safety, posterity will judge. 
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“COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA, 


(Tae Editor has been requested by the trustees of the College 
of St. Columba to give insertion to the following document, 
which he has no doubt will be read with very great interest,] 


“ The trustees of the College of St. Columba are happy to be able 
to inform the friends and supporters of that institution, that a prospect 
at length presents itself of establishing the college upon a very advan- 
tageous permanent site. 

‘They have purchased a house and demesne in the county of 
Dublin, containing thirty-three acres of land, including an excellent 

rden, in a most healthful situation, within ten miles of the metro- 

olis, and subject to a moderate rent. 

“ This purchase, although made on reasonable terms, has exhausted 
almost all the funds at the disposal of the trustees; and as it will be 
necessary to enlarge the house, and to make such other alterations 
as will adapt it to the purposes of the college, they are compelled to 
make this appeal to the friends of the institution and of the church, 
in the hope of receiving such support as will enable them to place the 
college on a sure and lasting foundation. 

“ The house is in excellent repair, and in many respects well 
suited to the purposes of such an establishment, But it is much too 
small for the accommodation of the students, and it will, therefore, be 
necessary, before it can be occupied, to erect a dormitory and a 
chapel, and to fit up some of the existing offices as school-rooms, 

“To effect these objects, it is estimated that a sum of not less 
than 5000/7. will be required. It is proposed, however, to proceed 
by degrees, and to erect, in the first instance, such additional buildings 
only as are absolutely necessary. 

“The trustees can appeal with confidence to the existing state of 
the college, which has been now in operation for upwards of five 
years, as a satisfactory proof of the soundness of the principles upon 
which it has been conducted, They continue to receive from the 
parents and guardians of the students the most gratifying testimony to 
the improvement in religious feeling and gentlemanlike manners, as 
well as in scholarship, which has been the result of the system of 
education established in the college. 

“Tt will be remembered that the College of St. Columba was origin- 
ally projected in the hope of providing a remedy for several of the 
evils which have long affected the social body in Ireland, and more 
especially the interests of religion. 

“In Ireland, although much has been done in late years for the 
education of the lower orders, the higher class of schools, for the 
elementary education of the sons of the nobility and gentry, is still in 
a defective state. In Ireland there are no time-hallowed schools like 
Eton and Winchester, Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby, where 
feelings of warm and enlightened nationality are seen to have grown 
up in close association with the seeds of sound and solid learning; 
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and where the offices and discipline of the church are made the 
essential and ever-present instruments of Christian education. Hence 
it is that a large proportion of the upper classes have felt themselves 
under the necessity of seeking education for their children in England, 
a practice which is not, indeed, altogether without its advantages, 
but which, nevertheless, tends on the whole to foster one of the most 
formidable and fatal evils of Ireland. Hence the young landed pro- 
prietor, whose youth has been passed, and whose early associations 
have been formed in England, not unfrequently succeeds to his Irish 
estates with entire ignorance of the people, their language, their feel- 
ings, and their wants; and is therefore, in a great degree, unfitted for 
the duties he has to discharge. His intercourse with the great body 
of those who are connected with him, and dependent upon him, is 
satisfactory to neither party. Mistakes are committed, and misunder- 
standings arise. So that at length he longs to quit a country where 
he feels himself, and is regarded by the people, as a stranger. He 
commits his property to the management of some friend or agent, and 
becomes at last a permanent absentee. 

“The true cause of this state of things is not the actual want of 
schools for classical education, for there are many excellent schools in 
Ireland, where the highest degree of scholarship may be imparted ; 
but in none of them is the young student surrounded by those hallowed 
associations which are the surest means of fostering a sound religious 
feeling, in conjunction with gentlemanlike habits; in none of them 
have the offices and discipline of the church been made sufficiently 
the basis of religious education. ‘These defects and wants have an 
obvious tendency to produce and foster the unhealthy tone of feeling 
on religious subjects, which is particularly prevalent in Ireland. ‘The 
church is thrown into the background, Her distinctive character as 
a teacher of religious truth is overlooked ; her ordinances are disre- 
garded, and her authority is questioned or denied. Everything like 
religious discipline is neglected, many persons making it give way 
before their habits of personal indulgeuce, and others believing it to be 
the creature of modern superstition; although it is, in truth, a neces- 
sary element of Christian society, can be traced back to the days of 
the apostles, was sanctioned by the deliberate wisdom of the fathers of 
the Reformation, and by them was embodied in our Book of Common 
Prayer, in a form and measure such as no reflecting Christian can 
reasonably object to. 

* Another serious evil with which the Irish church has long had to 
contend, arises from the existence of the Gaelic or Irish language as 
the vernacular speech of a large portion of the peasantry. This is one 
of those cases in which we are suffering now for the mistaken policy 
of our ancestors. For centuries no effort was made to employ the 
native language of the people in their education or religious instruc- 
tion; whilst, on the contrary, the strange policy was pursued, of 
endeavouring to compel the adoption of English habits and English 
language by acts of parliament. 

* Much of the evil which has resulted from this great mistake is 
now doubtless irremediable. The Irish language has indeed passed 
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the distinctions, and the disaffection to everything English, engendered 
by the unhappy policy alluded to, still remain. And even in those 
districts where the peasantry continue to think and speak in Irish, it 
is perhaps too late to hope from that language now, as a medium of 
education and instruction, all the benefits which undoubtedly would 
have resulted, had its influence been wisely employed in the service 
of religion two centuries ago. 

«There are very many, however, even now, who will reccive, through 
the medium of the Irish language, instruction which would be either 
unintelligible to them or distasteful, if presented in an English dress ; 
and it is our duty, although at the eleventh hour, to endeavour as far 
as mmay be to repair past mistakes, and to provide, even for the few 
who will still receive it, the means of instruction in the form least 
offensive to their scruples or prejudices, 

“ At all events it is manifest that nothing has a greater tendency to 
promote kind and conciliatory feelings between the peasantry and their 
superiors, whether clergymen or landlords, than the use of the Irish 
language. It establishes at once a common bond, and facilitates a 
friendly intercourse; breaking down the painful barrier which has 
long separated natives of the same soil, and subjects of the same gra- 
cious sovereign. 

‘To meet these various evils a design was formed in the year 1841, 
which was submitted in detail to his grace the lord primate, and 
received from him the warmest support and encouragement. 

“It was proposed at that time to found a collegiate school and 
institution in a remote part of Ireland, where the Irish language still 
prevailed; and to surround it by a sort of colony, consisting of the 
poorer members of our church, who could be made in time to support 
themselves by manual labour, or by working at their several trades ; 
whilst they and their children might at the same time be brought up 
in the doctrines of our church, and the full discipline and religious 
system of the Church of England might be brought into operation 
ainongst them, as an instrument of sound education. 

“The school, it was hoped, conducted on the principles of our 
ancient collegiate foundations, would supply what has been long a 
desideratum with the Irish gentry, and might become ultimately a 
source of income for the endowment of the colony; whilst the inferior 
members of the institution, by their various trades and labour, would 
provide the establishment with all necessaries, and render it ultimately 
self-supporting, 

“It was soon found, however, that a design of such extent would 
require funds much greater than were likely to be at the disposal of 
its projectors ; and they therefore resolved to confine their efforts, in the 
first instance, to the establishment of the collegiate school, Accordingly, 
a short lease was taken of Stackallan House, the seat of Lord Boyne, 
in the county of Meath, and there a collegiate body was formed, and, 
with the consent of the lord primate and the bishop of the diocese, the 
experiment commenced. 

“[t was, perhaps, unfortunate that a temporary establishment was 
undertaken; but at that time the success which has attended the 
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college, notwithstanding many discouragements, could not have been 
foreseen; and it was hoped that there would have been no difficulty 
in procuring a longer lease of Stackallan House on fair and reasonable 
terms, if it should be found desirable to establish the college there 
permanently, ; 

“In this latter expectation, however, the trustees have been disap- 
pointed, and as their present lease at Stackallan will shortly expire, it 
has become necessary to take steps for the permanent settlement of 
the college, now that there is every reason to hope for its success as an 
educational establishment. 

“Its principal peculiarity, as compared with other classical schools 
in Ireland, arises from its collegiate constitution, in which it has been 
the wish of the founders to follow as nearly as possible the original 
model of our ancient colleges in the universities, and elsewhere in Eng- 
land. It is true that colleges in the universities are not now subject to 
ordinary episcopal or metropolitical visitation; but their exemption 
was the result of papal interference at a later period, and formed no 
part of their primitive foundation. The College of St. Columba has, 
therefore, been made to consist of a body of fellows, under the govern- 
ment of a warden, whose authority is defined and limited by a code 
of statutes, to which each member of the college, on his admission, has 
promised obedience. The collegiate body, living together at a common 
table, are subjected to the episcopal jurisdiction of the diocesan as 
ordinary, and to that of the lord primate as visitor, ‘The fellows are 
engaged in the scholastic duties of the college; and, by the peculiar 
arraugements which have been made, it is provided that education 
should be conducted, not as a means of enriching those who are 
engaged in it, but rather as a work of Christian devotion and duty, for 
the mutual improvement and growth in grace of both teacher and 
pupil. ‘The fellows are remunerated for their labours, not by a large 
pecuniary income, but by the moral and religious advantages secured 
to them in the college ; and the present salary afforded them is such 
only as is sufficient to supply their necessary wants. Hereafter, should 
the college be permitted to prosper, a proportionate increase may be 
made in the income of the fellows; but it is understood that the pecu- 
mary profits of the institution, if any should arise, are devoted by its 
founders to objects of a public and permanent utility,—the enlarge- 
ment of the advantages or usefulness of the college, the formation 
of additional fellowships and scholarships, or the gratuitous education 
of poor students. 

“To carry out this design more effectually, it has been the endeavour 
of the founders to surround the warden and fellows with such advan- 
tages within the college, as may secure their respectability, and pro. 
mote their domestic happiness and comfort. An excellent library has 
been formed, consisting of a very superior and well-selected collection 
of the best books in classical, historical, and theological literature, 
This great advantage is mainly due to the liberality of some of the 
early friends of the college, and particularly to the munificence of bis 
grace the lord primate of Ireland. 

“* A small collection of Trish antiquities has also been formed, and 
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several donations to it have been received from various friends. The 
foundation of a museum has thus been laid, as a means of promoting 
in the college the study of Irish history and antiquities, 

“Tt has also been the wish of the founders that sufficient time 
should be allowed to each fellow for his private studies, and that he 
should be encouraged, as far as possible, in all such literary pursuits 
as are calculated to fit him for future usefulness in the church, By 
these arrangements it is hoped that the high respectability of the 
position occupied by a fellow of the college, and the comforts of it as a 
home, may continue to secure for it the services of young men of 
high attainments and character, who never would have accepted a 
situation, although of far greater pecuniary emolument, in an ordinary 
school. 

“One of the fellows is by statute entirely devoted to the study of 
the Irish language, and to the instruction of such students as hold 
scholarships on the foundation, all of whom are required to learn Irish, 
with a view to their future employment in the ministry of the church 
in Ireland. 

“To promote the same study, scholarships have been founded in 
the University of Dublin, under regulations requiring a considerable 
knowledge of the Irish language, which have received the sanction of 
his grace the lord primate, and of the provost and senior fellows of 
‘Trinity College. These scholarships have hitherto been thrown open 
to all, but it is intended ultimately to confine their advantages to those 
who have been educated in the College of St. Columba. They have 
the effect of providing a free education in the university for those who 
hold them. Five young men who have been so assisted are now 
clergymen in Ireland, three of whom are labouring in districts where 
the Lrish language is spoken. One is a fellow of St. Columba’s ; and 
there are three students holding the St. Columba scholarships, and 
pursuing their undergraduate course in the university. 

« A complete Irish grammar, by Mr. John O'Donovan, the most 
distinguished Irish scholar now living, has likewise been published at 
the expense of the college ; as also a primer, containing spelling lessons 
and reading exercises for beginners in the language. ‘These publications 
have been most favourably received by the Irish public, and are 
admitted to have supplied what has long been a desideratum in our 
literature. 

“It has been the earnest wish of the founders of the college, to 
establish a system of education on the basis of the religion of the 
Church of England; in which the doctrines and discipline taught and 
prescribed by our Articles, Homilies, and Book of Common Prayer, 
should be fully tanght and practised, and made the basis of a truly 
Christian education. 

“It is therefore indispensable to provide a decent chapel, in 
which the services of the church shall be duly celebrated, and the 
students accustomed to bear their part in the responses of the Liturgy, 
and in congregational and choral music, ‘The trustees do not aim at 
any expensive or extravagant architectural decoration; they desire 
only to have the means of erecting such a decent place of prayer, 
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within the college, as may be not very unworthy of its high destina- 
tion, nor unsuited to the solemn celebration of our church service. 
For this object a separate subscription will be opened; that any 
friends of the institution, who desire to devote their donations specially 
to the erection of the chapel, may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the whole of their contributions will be employed in its construction. 

“ The founders of the college have already fitted up at Stackallan 
a temporary chapel, in which divine service has been daily celebrated, 
with the license of the Lord Bishop of Meath, ‘The trustees can 
therefore speak from some experience of the great advantages which 
have resulted from this part of their system, which has been found to 
have the most beneficial operation on the moral and religious character 
of the students, 

“In conclusion, they again earnestly recommend the college to the 
favourable consideration of all who have the means of assisting it. 
After an existence of more than five years, during which it has had to 
contend with no common difficulties, it has given the strongest proofs 
of vitality ; and the excellence of the education which is now provided 
there has been very generally admitted. ‘he present opportunity of 
placing it on a permanent footing must be regarded as the crisis of its 
fate. Unless the necessary funds can be procured, the whole under- 
taking must be abandoned, and the most hopeful effort for promoting 
the true interest of Ireland and of the church in that country must be 
suffered to perish, just at the moment when the necessity of it is seen 
to be greater than ever, and when, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, success secied to be fairly within reach, 


“ The trustees have to return thanks once more to his Grace the 
Lord Primate of Ireland for a third donation of 5002. They have 
also received contributions from some other friends, which they hope 
very scon to be able to acknowledge in detail. 

* But inthe meantime, they beg leave to announce that having now 
cleared the way for the permanent establishment of the college, they 
have felt it their duty, in accordance with the original intentions of its 
founders, to resign their temporary office; and to recommend to bis 
Grace the Lord Primate the addition to the college of a body of hono- 
rary senior fellows, to supersede trustees, and to exercise such powers 
in relation to the funds and external affairs of the college, as may still 
be necessary. ‘To this recommendation his Grace has kindly given 
his conseut, and has nominated the following as honorary fellows :— 

The Ven. Henry Covros, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel ; 
Thurles, Ireland, and Merrion-street, Dublin. 

The Rev. James H. ‘Toon, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

The Hon. and Rey. Cuartes A. Harris, A.M., Prebendary 
of Sarum, aud Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury, 

The Rev. Necext Wave, A.M, Rector of St. Anne's, 
Westminster; the Rectory, Dean-street, London, 
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Subscriptions and donations will be received by any of the honorary 
fellows ; or at the London Office of the College, 79, Pall Mall, Lon- 


don; and by the following Bankers, to the account of the ‘ COLLEGE oF 
Sr. COLUMBA:’— 


“Tn Tondon . . . Messrs. Coutts ann Co. 
In Dublin. . . . Messrs. LAToucne Co, 
In Oxford . ... . . ‘I‘ns Otp Bank. 
In Cambridge . Messrs, MoRtTLOCK AND Sons. 
Dublin, August 1848. 


ACCOUNT OF THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF SUB. 
SCRIPTIONS TRANSMITTED TO THE LORD PRIMATE OF 
IRELAND, FOR THE RELIEF OF THE DESTITUTE POOR IN 
IRELAND, IN THE YEARS 1846, 1847, AND 1848. 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED BY THE LORD PRIMATE. 
1846: 


= 


Dec. 9. The Misses Kenyon, for Parish of Ventry . 40 0 
Alexander J. B. Hope, Esq., M.P. ° . 100 0 
Lady Mildred Hope . 30. 0 

1847: 
Jan. 1. National Club, for Parish of Kildarton , 30 0 
i, Ditto, for Diocese of Armagh . 200 O 
5 30. Ditto, for Parish of Tartaraghan . 25 0 
Feb. 8. Ditto, for Parish of Mullavilly ‘ 25 0 
- Ditto, for Diocese of Armagh - 200 0 
Mar. II. Ditto, for Parish of Tartaraghan . 20 0 
20. Ditto, for Diocese of Armagh 200 
May 5. Ditto, for Parish of Mellifont 30 (0 
Jan. 4. Dowager Lady of Arden. 100 
28. Ditto 100 0 


» 23. Rev. John M. Ridley, Humshaugh, Northum- 


5 28. Rev. Cyril W. Page, collected at Offertory 
in Christ Church, Westminster 90 
Feb. 14. Ditto, 2nd remittance ‘ 35 0 
Mar. 14. Ditto, 3rd remittance 0 
28. Ditto, 4th remittance . 25 0 
Feb. 1. Rev. G. A. D. Tyler, part of a collection at 
» 3 Rev. J. Oldknow, part of a collection at Holy 
Trinity Chapel, Bordesley, near Birmingham 32 17 
Sir John Anson, Bart. ‘ 30 0 
» 9% Joshua Watson, Esq., Clapton, Middlesex . 105 0O 
A Widow and her Daughter, per ditto ° 10° 0 
Rev. Dr. Warneford, per Joshua Watson, Esq. 105 0 
», 25, Ditto, per ditto, 2nd remittance ; - 105 0 
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1847: 
Feb. 15. 


» 
22. 


Mar. 6. 


Mar. 26. 


» 30, 


Apr, 20. 


May 6. 


Apr. 29, 


June 18. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


Rev. George Y. Osborne, half of a collection 
at Coleshill, Warwickshire 
Rev. H. H. Norris, Rectory, Hackney ° 
Ditto, for Parish of Myros, County of Cork 
Thomas Wilson, Esq., per Rev. H. H. Norris 
Miss Wilson, per ditto . 
Francis Wilson, Esq., per ditto . 
G. Child, Esq., per ditto . 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Reynell, Bart. - for 
Parish of Kilmore . 
Lady Isabella Brydges, Wootton Court, for 
Parish of Kilmore . ‘ ‘ 
Mrs. Turner 
Miss Beresford, for Armagh Industrial Society 
Rev. H. Kennedy, a collection at Coat Bridge, 
near Glasgow . 


. Rev. W. J. Coope, Falmouth, for Parish of 


Ditto, for Diocese of Armagh 
. Ditto, ditto . ; 


Rev. Dr. Richards, a collection in Chapel of 
Exeter College, Oxford 


29, Rev. Walter Goalen, Lawrencekirk, half of a 


collection 
Rev. EK. J. Hornby, a collection in Ormskirk 
Church . 
Ditto, ditto in Scarisbrick Chapel 
Ditto, ditto in Domestic Chapel, 


Lathom House ‘ 

Rev. Christopher Reed, Ty nemouth, Northum- 
berland, part of a subscription . 

Rev. Francis Venton, Emmanuel Church, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Rev. J. R. Farre, Southwick Rector y Shore- 
ham 

Rev. the Master of the Temple, c collection in 
the Temple Church 


Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, collection in n St. Paul’ 5, 

Ditto, ditto 

Rev. Bryan King, collection in St. George's 
inthe East . 

Ditto ditto in Trinity Chapel ° , 


Rev, Alexander Rainy, part of a collection at 
Drumblade, by Huntly 

Collection at Dassoollie, in the Presidency of 

Ditto at Deesa, ditto 
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OF THE IRISH RELIEF FUND. 847 


1848 : £ 
Apr. 29. Rev, Francis Clifford, Tewkesbury .  . 110 0 


Total received from various Contributors £2627 4 10 


Subscriptions from the Lord Primate for the 
Relief of the Poor in the Diocese of 


Total of Funds to be distributed £4627 4 10 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TRANSMITTED TO THE LORD PRIMATE, FOR 


THE RELIEF OF THE POOR IN OTHER DIOCESES BESIDES THAT OF 
ARMAGH. 
Dioceses of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 
1847: & 
Jan. 23. Very Rev. the Dean of Cork, for the Diocese 
of Cork, being the Dowager Lady Arden’s 
subscription 100 0 
5, 28. Lord Bishop of Cork, for the United Dioceses, 
being part of a collection at Christ Church, 


Mar. 3. Ditto for Parish of Creagh, being a contribu- 
tion from Rev. W. J. Coope . 5 


Apr. 22. Ditto, for the United Dioceses, being part of 

a collection at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge . 100 0 
Feb. 27. Rev. R. Oliver, for Parish of Myros, being a 

contribution from Rev. H. H. Norris ° a 
Apr. 20, Rev. W. M. Crosthwaite, for Parish of Durrus, 

being a collection at Brooklyn, New York. 15 3 
June 18, Ditto, for ditto, being collections at Dassoolie 

and Deesa, in Bombay Presidency . ° 8 0 


ric & 


265 12 
Dioceses of Killaloe, Clonfert, and Kilmacdaugh. 


Jan. 28, To the Lord Bishop, for the United Dioceses, 
being part of a collection at Christ Church, 
Westminster . ° 30 0 


Dioceses of Kilmore, Elphin, and Ardagh. 


Jan, 28. To the Lord Bishop, for the United Dioceses, 

being part of acollection at Christ Church, 

Westminster . ‘ 30 0 O 
Apr. 22, Ditto, for ditto, being part of a collection at 


130 0 
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1847 : 


Apr. 3. 


99 


1846: 


Dec, 12. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


Dioceses of Tuam, Killaia, and Achonry. 


To Mrs. Bourke, Killala Castle. 
Lord Bishop for the United Dioceses, being 
part of collection at St, Paul’s, Knights- 


Diocese of Ra phoe. 


Rev. V. P. Grithith, Dungloe 
W. Olphert, Esq., Dunfanaghy 


» 17. T. Marshall, Esq. 
1847: 
Jan. 7. Rev. Thomas Irwin, Raphoe 
Diocese of Al rdfert, 
Nov. 27. Rev. Thomas Moriarty, Ventry 
Dec. 9. Ditto . 
Ditto, being contribution from the Misses 


Total £666 12 8 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDs IN THE DIOCESE OF ARMAGH, 


1846: 


Oct. 10, 
Nov. 23. 


1847: 


Jan. 26. 
Mar. 15. 


For City of Armagh. 


William Paton, Esq. for Relief Committee 
Ditto, for Turf for the Poor ' ‘ 


Ditto, for Public Soup Kitchen . 
Rev. B. Wade, for Sick Poor 
Rev. J. R. M*‘Alister, for Sick Poor 


, 30. Rev. A. Irwin, for Sick Poor 

Rev. B. Wade, being Miss Beresford’s sab- 
scription, for Female Industrial Work ° 
Apr. 27. Ditto, for ditto . 
May 6. Dr. J. Leslie, for attendance on Sick . ° 
» 7. Mrs. Kidd, for Distressed Needle-workers . 
June 28. Churchwardens, for Sanitary Purposes ° 
July 3. Dr. J. Leslie, for attendance on Sick . , 

» 14. Miss Paton, for Female Industrial Work 
Aug. 2. Dr, Stack, for attendance on Fever Patients 
Sept. &. Dr. Colvan, for extra attendance at Fever 


5 0 O 
100 O O 
105 O O 
10 O UV 
10 O 
16 0 OU 
20 
20 0 O 
76 O O 
10 0 O 
10 O 
40 O O 
60 
100 0 
50 O 
50 0 0 
o oO 
5 0 
13 7 7 
50 0 
40 0 
10 O O 
20 0 
10 0 0 
40 0 O 
15 15 8 
» 0 0 
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OF THE IRISH RELIEF FUND. 


1847 : 
Oct. 16. W. Paton, Esq. for Turf for the Poor . : 
Ditto, for Travelling Expenses of a Poor 
Woman . 
Dee. 30. Rev. B. Wade, for Female Industrial Work . 
1848: 
Jan. 8. W. Paton, Esq. for Employment of Labourers 
Feb. 1. — Kerfoot, Esq. for Distressed Poor in the 
suburbs . 
» 17. Miss Paton, for Female Industrial Work 


Parish of Acton, County of Armagh . : 
Parish of Aghavilly, County of Armagh. 
Parish of Altadesert, County of Tyrone _. 
Parish of Arboe, County of Tyrone. ° 
Parish of Ardee, County of Louth 
Parish of Armaghbreague, County of Armagh . : 
Parish of Ardtrea, Counties of ‘l'yrone and London- 
derry . 
Parish of Aghaloo or ‘Caledon, County of T yrone 
Parish of Balleek, County of Armagh ‘ 
Parish of Ballinderry, Counties of tas and Lon- 


Parish of Ballyclog, County of T yrone 
Parish of Ballymakenny, County of Louth 
Parish of Ballymascanlan, County of Louth . ‘ 
Parish of Ballymore, County of Armagh . 


Parish of Ballymoyer, County of Armagh . , ; 
Parish of Barronstown, County of Louth . 
Parish of Brackaville, County of Tyrone. 
Parish of Brantry, County of Tyrone 
Parish of Camlough, County of Armagh 
Parish of Carnteel, County of Tyrone 


Parish of Carlingford, County of Louth . 
Parish of Charlemont, County of Armagh . ° ‘ 
Parish of Charlestown and Clonkeen, County of Louth 
Parish of Clare, County of Armagh . 
Parish of Clonfearle, County of Tyrone. 
Parish of Clonoe, County of Tyrone . 
Parish of Collin, County of Louth =. 
District of Cooley, County of Tyrone 


Parish of Creggan, Counties of Louth and Armagh _. 
Parish of Derrygortrevy, County of Tyrone 


Parish of Derrryloran, County of Tyrone. 
Parish of Derrynoose, County of Armagh . ° . 
Parish of Desertcreat, County of Tyrone . 
Parish of Desertlyn, County of Londonderry , 


Parish of Donaghenry, County of Tyrone . 
arish of Donaghmore, County of Tyrone . : 
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Parish of Drogheda . ° 10 0 0 
Parishes of Dromiskin and Derver, County of Louth . 10 0 O 
District of Drumbanagher, County of Armagh . : 10 0 O | 
Parishes of Drumear and Stabannon, County of Louth 20 0 0 
Parish of Drumcree, County of Armagh . 20 0 f 
Parish of Drumglass, County of Tyrone ‘ 35 0 O 
District of Drumnakelly, County of Tyrone ut. ds 10 0 0 
Parish of Dunleer, County of Louth 15 0 0 
Parish of Eglish, County of Armagh 20 0 
Parishes of Krrigle-Keerogue, and Ballygawley, County 
Parish of Faughart, County of Louth » 
Parish of Forkhill, County of Armagh 35 
Fi Parish of Grange, County of Armagh 27 O 
Parish of Jonesborough, County of Armagh & 00 
Ret Parish of Keady, County of Armagh, . . . 40 0 0 
Parish of Kilcluney, County of Armagh . 40 0 0 
Parish of Kildarton, County of Armagh 84 0 0 
Parish of Kildress, County of Tyrone 45 0 O 
Parish of Killeshill, County of ‘Tyrone 60 0 
Parish of Killevy, County of Armagh 25 0 
Farish of Killilea, County of Armagh ‘ . 25 0 0 
Parish of Killyman, County of Tyrone 70 0 
Parish of Kilmore, County of Armagh 172 0 0 
Parish of Lisnadill, County of Armagh 77, «0 
Parish of Lissan, Counties of Tyrone and Londonderry 21 9 11 
Parish of Loughgall, County of Armagh ; > 35 0 0 
Parish of Loughgilly, County of Armagh 10 0 
Parish of M: agherafelt, County of Londonderry ; ° 55 0 O 
Parish of Meigh, County of Armagh . , : , 35 0 0 
Parish of Middletown, C ounty of Armagh . ; ; 30 0 O 
Parish of Miltown, County of Armagh 35 O 
Parish of Moy, County of Tyrone 35 0 OU 
Parish of Mullabrack, County of Armagh . R ; 35 0 0 
Parish of Mallavilly, County of Armagh 40 0 
Parish of Newtown Hamilton, County “of Armagh . 123 0 0 
Suburbs of Newry, Counties of Down, Louth, and 
Armagh 30 0 8 
District of O’Meath, County of Louth 10 O 
Parish of Pomeroy, County of Tyrone 35 0 
Parish of Portadown, County of Armagh . 35 0 O 
Parish of Rathdrummin, County of Louth . ; ° 60 0 O 
District of Richhill, County of Armagh 45 0 0 
Parish of Tamlaght, Counties of Tyrone and London- 
Parish of Tartaraghan, County of Armagh 80 
Parish of Termonfeckin, County of Louth ; ; 60 0 0 
Parish of Termon McGuirk, County of Tyrone . 95 0 0 
Parishes of Tullyallen and Mellifont, County of Louth 55 0 0 
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OF THE IRISH RELIEF FUND. $51 


£ 

Parish of Tullaniskan, County of Tyrone . 20 6 
Parish of Tynan, County of Armagh . | 
Parish of Woods Chapel, County of Londonderry 35 0 0 
Total in Diocese of Armagh 8955 12 2 

Total in other Dioceses. . . 66612 8 

Printing and Postage .. . 5 0 0 


Total, 4,627 4 10 
30, Charles-street, St. James's-square, 
July 31, 1848, 


ROMANISM AND THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


NEVER were there more extraordinary specimens of the working 
of the voluntary system than are continually exhibited in the 
advertising columns of the Tab/et newspaper. We have formed | 
quite a collection of specimens of different sorts ; but they have 
so grown upon one,—as there is scarcely a week in which some 
new variety does not appear,—that we have scarcely known in 
what shape to present them to our readers. We cannot, how- 
ever, defer extracting two or three, which have all appeared 
during the present month of August. They will, we appre- 
hend, go farther than a vast deal of laboured argument, 
to prove that Roman-catholic ecclesiastics do not consider it 
wrong to promote their religious objects at the expense of 
morality ; and that to charge them with teaching that the end 
sanctifies the means, is not quite so much of a calumny as their 
advocates would have one believe. 

The first of these advertisements is taken from the Tablet of 
August 5th. In the letters with which it is headed, the reader 
will recognise the initials of the Jesuit motto, “ Ad Majorem Dei 
Gloriam,” which seems appropriate enough in such a connexion. 


a most interesting and valuable Lottery. 
ALL PRIZES—NO BLANKS, 

That ‘necessity’ has no law every one admits, Upon this prin- 
ciple, therefore, it is that I venture to appear once more before the 
public in my old character; and this I do with much reluctance, for 
begging is no pleasant nor desirable task ; but being connected with 
the honour and glory of God, it sweetens every labour, 

Some, perhaps, there may be who imagine that I delight in writing 
begging advertisements, and am pleased to see my name in print, and 
to hear people talk about me; but I trust I shall never be influenced 
by such a vain and foolish ambition. Had I the opportunity and 
tact—as some seem to have—of collecting funds in a quiet way, 
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without making all the noise that 1 do now; or, rather, had I never 
been forced to become a beggar at all, how delighted I should be. 

But it appears I was born to be a beggar; and having begun with 
a ‘ Distressing Case’ in Lynn, and an ‘ Interesting’ one in Northamp- 
ton, there is no telling how many more various cases may arise here- 
after. So far I have, indeed, met with most liberal support towards 
our Convent here; but when I consider the extreme poverty of his 
Lordship’s District; how utterly unprovided he is with any means 
whatever to extend our Holy Religion; and, moreover, how many 
difficulties seem almost daily rising up to overthrow our fondest hopes 
and desires; it is really enough to damp the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. What time and labour does it take to raise, step by step, a 
few thousand pounds! But I intend never—never to despair. O 
that the glorious ‘ Ages of Fuith’ might again return; or, if not, at 
least a burning zeal for building up the palaces [which have] been laid 
desolate. Then would newspaper advertisements, and steam-boat 
excursions, and déjeunés, and lotteries, and bazaars, be forthwith 
abandoned for ever. However, when the Church and Convent are 
built, I mean to have no more connexion with these things. 

But, as my case stands at present, do allow me to have a little 
lottery, good reader. You remember the splendid Bazaar that was 
held, in July last, for the benefit of the Convent. Now, as many 
valuable articles yet remain—viz., some beautiful Crucifixes, cushions, 
ladies’ dresses, books, and a great deal of jewellery, &c., I am anxious 
to convert them into ready money, and no one can blame me for it. 
I propose, therefore, as I have said above, to get up a lottery (what 
an un-Catholic word’), consisting of one thousand tickets, at two 
shillings each; and all will, I am sure, be delighted to hear that a 
‘ prize’ will be attached to every ticket. 

This said Lottery has been very scientifically arranged. It will 
take place in London as soon as the tickets are disposed of, which no 
doubt will be very soon, on account of the numerous applications that 
are expected, Due notice will be given of the time and place. 

Tickets may be had from myself, or Mr. J. Lloyd, Parade, North- 
ampton; Mr. C. Rymer, Wood-street, Northampton; J.C. Pagliano, 
Esq., 28, Golden-square, London; or Mr, A. Rymer, 10, Nassau- 
street. 

All those who apply for Tickets would, perhaps, be so kind as to 
enclose a stamp, for we cannot afford to lose even a few shillings. 

Bishop’s House, Northampton. JouN Darton.” 


This was followed up by an advertisement in the next paper, 
August 12th. 


connected with the 

iN ‘INTERESTING LOTTERY.’ 

Those who purchase ‘Tickets will observe there is ‘One Shilling’ 
printed on them; whereas, in the last advertisement, the ‘Tickets 
were said to be 2s, each. IT wish to explain this difference. When 
the Lottery was being arranged, we had at first ygreed to have 2,000 
Tickets at One Shilling each; but the number being considered 
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afterwards too great, it was reduced to 1,000, and the Tickets were 
accordingly printed, and the advertisement sent off to the Tablet. 
But a zealous friend in the cause begged of me to have the Tickets at 
2s. each, hoping that many would not mind the additional shilling, 
considering what a charitable object the Lottery promotes, and that: 
a greater proportion of the prizes will far exceed the value of the 
tickets, 

Indeed, a person would be astonished to see the immense number 
of things that were left at the Bazaar; and all, or nearly all these, 
we should certainly have sold, could we have stopped an hour or two 
longer; but we were, unfortunately, obliged to break up our stalls at 
six o’clock, as the Queen was expected to a concert at eight o'clock. 

What, therefore, remains to be disposed of by this lottery is not 
‘rubbish,’ to use a common expression, but real, good, useful, and 
ornamental articles. And, moreover, as [ prefer a large sum to a 
smaller, if [the] charitable will kindly purchase the tickets, we shall 
then have raised 1002. instead [of] 501. for our Convent. 

Bishop’s House, Northampton. Joun Darton. 

P.S.—I am very grateful for the jewellery that was sent me by post, 
for the prizes.” 


And in the Tablet for August 19, we have the following :— 


.M.D.G.” 


interesting Lottery, for the Benerit of the Convent, 
NORTHAMPTON. 

I am glad to be able to announce that the Tickets are selling very 
rapidly ; and if we go on at the present rate, the Lottery will soon 
take place. [am now convinced that the charitable do not consider 
the Tickets too dear at 2s. each. Indeed, a lady told me the other 
day, that in France, where lotteries are so very frequent, the Tickets 
are, on an average, from 3s. to 5s. 

How grateful I shall be to the public when the Tickets are all sold. 
The Convent will then have another 1002. added to its fund for the 
purchase of the land. I am sure all will be delighted to hear that 
only a little more than 400/, is wanted towards completing the 
purchase of the land; and when the land is once our own, and ever 
inch is paid for, what a happiness it will be! We shall then com- 
mence building the Convent forthwith, 

I feel very anxious, therefore, to dispose of the ‘ Tickets and 
Prizes, as soon as possible. Come, then, good Reader, send for a 
Ticket, and you are sure to have a prize, and, I hope, a splendid one. 
I assure you there are many—many fine prizes that you would be 
delighted to win ; and besides, independent of any prize, there is the 
act of Charity you will perform, of which you will not lose the re- 
ward, either in this life or in the next. Joun Darton. 


Bishop's House, Northampton.” 


If this be not sufficient to reconcile the scrupulous to gam- 
bling, it is not Mr. Dalton’s fault. 
In the same paper are advertisements of two more lotteries, 
Voit. XNAIV.—September, 18-18. 
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and a raffle for the benefit of schools, where, doubtless, morality 
and religion are taught on catholic principles. But we must 
content ourselves with the following :-— 


“« “YHURCH of ‘Our Ladye Star of the Sea,’ Crooms-hill, Greenwich. 
C Hicgu Avtar WINbDow. 

The Reverend R. Nortru has received the sum of 372. 4s. &d., the 
proceeds of a Rarr.e for a fine copy in oil of Correggio’s ‘ Lecce 
Homo,’ presented to the St. Mary’s Society of the above Church, for 
the purpose of assisting to defray the expense of placing Stained 
Glass in the High Altar Window. The Subscribers are informed 
that the Ticket 

No. 792, 
(held by Marrurw Macvuire, Pensioner of the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich,) is declared the Prize. 
G. W. Masters, Hon. Sec. 
B. GupGeron, ‘Treasurer. 

Subscriptions towards the completion of the Window and for the 
finishing of this beautiful Church are earnestly solicited. 

Crooms-hill, Aug. 19, 1848.” 


Candid, however, as the Rey. Mr. Dalton and the Rey. Mr. 
North may be considered in these avowals of their peculiar 
views of morality, the TVad/et of the following week (August 
26th) contains an advertisement, which for plainness of speak- 
ing, need seareely fear a rival. 


“ _ vexed and vexing Case of a Rood-Sereen for Greenwich. 
TASTE versus Poverty. 

The Defendant in this case appeals from the Greenwich CHEST to 
the Catholic pocket; the Pastor, from the weight of argument oN 
BpoTH sipEs, having declared himself tnsoLvVENT TO DECIDE. The 
advocates for Screens are solicited for money for a Screen—their 
opponents for money to finish the Church. 


Kem, quocumque modo rem.” 


It is indeed to be feared that this maxim, which even a 
heathen has held up to exeeration, is but too likely to infuse 
itself into the proceedings of all who resort to the voluntary 
principle as the basis of religious movements, even where 
they least suspect its presence or its influence. Still, it is 
rather uncommon to find it avowed with such naiveté and cool- 
ness. The * Pastor” of Greenwich may be “a worthy gentle- 
man,” and * exceedingly well read,” but certainly, he can hardly 
be aceused of being “ profited in strange coneealments.” How- 
ever, We hope his plain speaking may have the effect of leading 
some protestants to look at home, and some waverers to pause 
before their taste for rood sereens and high altar windows lead 
them to wander from it in a Romeward direction. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC GRATITUDE TO THE WHIGS. 


Tuat the Romish party assisted to bring the Whigs into power, 
and to keep them there, it is no more necessary to tell the 
public, than it would be to assure any well-informed person, that 
all the time the Whigs have cared as little for the Roman- 
catholics, as the Roman-catholics have cared for the Whigs. It 
suited the purposes of the Whig party to advocate Roman- 

‘atholic Emancipation, as a step towards the passing of the 
Reform Bill ; just as the Reform bill was a step towards the 
great object of their ambition—the overturning of the ‘Tory party. 
And, even still, they have, too evidently, certain unavowed 
ends i in view, which the Vv hope to gain, by advancing Popery in 
freland, by flatte ‘ring the Romish priests, and by allowing them 
in both countries to model the national system of edueation. 
But, meantime, it is very structive to see the manner in which 
the Romanists estimate the friendship of their politic ‘al allies. 
In the Vab/et for August the 12th, there is a letter from an Irish 
priest, which will serve at once to illustrate both the opinion 
which Romanists entertain of the policy of the Whigs, and 
likewise the loyalty of the Irish priesthood. ‘This letter is im- 
troduced by some observations of the Editor in his leading 
article, of which the following is the commencement :— 


“THE WHIGS AND IRELAND. 


“ We have received from an Irish priest, one of the ablest known 
to us, and one who, we believe, has never been mixed up in any 
political movement whatever, the following letter on Irish grievances 
and the Whigs. For this week we leave our correspondent to speak 
almost without note or comment. Tow far we agree with him must 
be pretty obvious to most-of our readers. On theoretical grounds there 
is absolutely no difference between us; but next week we propose to 
look rather to the practical aspect of the case, with a view to discover- 
ing the true answer to the question, whether the best way in which a 
journalist can apply himself to war against the grievances of Ireland 
be to brace himself up for a crusade against the Whigs, or if there be 
some other and better service to be rendered to Ireland in this her 
dire extremity.”’ 

After a few more sentences of introduction, the Editor prints 
the letter of his reverend correspondent. We regret that we 
have not space to reprint it all, as it is so desirable to preserve 
such documents. However , the commencement, and perhaps a 
single paragr: iph from a subseque nt part of the letter, will be 
sufficient to give our readers a just conception of the spirit and 
temper of the whole. 


To the Editor of the Tablet. 


“On the one side there was the camp of the rebel, on the other the camp of the 
Minister, a greater traitor than the rebel. The stronghold of the Constitution was 
nowhere to be found.. ‘I'wo desperate parties were in arms against the Const'- 
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tution, The right non. gentleman belonged to one of those parties, and deserved 
death. I could not jointhe rebel. I could not join the Government, I could take 
part with neither."—Gratran. 

“ August 1, 1848. 


“ Dear Sir,—I most fully agree in every word you have written in 
the recent numbers of the Tad/et on the ‘Insurrection Policy.’ Of 
my sentiments on this question you are already aware from a conver- 
sation that passed between us during your recent visit to this most 
unhappy land. 

“ What I most of all admire in your strictures is the spirit in whicl 
they are written, and the principles on which they are based. While 
you have put our inability to cope with the armed power of England 
in its true light, you have assigned the madness by which we are 
maddened against the government of England to its true cause—the 
misrule of the felon Whigs. 

“In these summer months—alas! while there is summer here on 
our green fields, there is no genial gleam of it in the hearts or on the 
faces of our people—in these summer months, when persons travel a 
little from home or meet travellers, I have had opportunities of con- 
versing with many who held the feasibility of an insurrection. I was 
not convinced, nor even shaken in my opinion, by anything I heard 
from them; but as little could I dislodge them from the last strong- 
hold of despair: ‘ Well, if we are beaten, death is not the worst of 
evils; is it not better to die than to live witnessing and bearing what 
we are doomed and, if the Whigs have their way, are for ever doomed 
to witness and bear?’ Talk of cool closet reasoning with men in such 
a state, and driven [sic] to such a state! 

“ And these men are not Atheists, as the Evening Post* denounces 
them—that journal whose venal scribe, clutching the thirty pieces in 
his palsied hand, mumbles three times a week his Castle blasphemies 
against the eternal laws of God—they are not Atheists, but good 
Catholics, men who believe that there is a just God above them, which 
the Whigs—the real Atheists, if there be any—by their acts deny. 

“ There is no such thing as a system of just law and government in 
this country. We have two nations here on the same soil, separate, 
distinct, at open war with each other, One is what has latterly been 
dubbed the English Garrison in Ireland: it comprises a large number 
—perhaps the majority—of the landlords, the Government officials, 
the Orangemen, the church establishment, a number of ‘ Cawtholics 

[sic] of rank and property.’ The other is the mass of the Catholic 
people. The law protects the former in pillaging, insulting, extermi- 
nating, transporting the latter. The rights of property are constantly 
associated with the idea of the right to plunder and oppress, and are 
often made the pretexts of the same. The people were led to believe 
that Lord John Russell’s government would probe and heal the real, 
the deadly evils of the country—the evils which his own political pre- 
decessors, the Whigs of former times, did, by their barbarous penal laws, 
so largely contribute to inflict and foster. They were led to believe 
this by the express and repeated declarations of the Whigs themselves, 
both in Parliament and out of it; above all, they were led, asked, 


_ * The Government paper in Dublin, and one which has always been in the 
interest of the Roman-catholic party. 
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implored, compelled to believe it by the language and the conduct of 
Russell and the Whigs, on the occasion of the downfall of the Peel 
government in ‘46. On this principle, and on this alone, did the Whigs 
push out Peel and take his place—that Ireland was to be governed 
not by penal but by remedial measures. On this principle, and on 
this alone, have they acted since their advent to power—to govern 
Ireland not by remedial measures, not even by the promise of remedial 
measures, but by coercion—by stringent coercion, by accumulated 
coercion, by encouraging the revival of the Orange system, by troops 
of horse and battalions of foot, by the rumbling of artillery wagons, 
by filling the Orange University of Dublin with military, by drilling 


to the use of arms its Orange students—the future members of the 


Orange robber-church—by gaols and convict-ships, by partisan judges 
and perjured sheriffs, and packed juries, by the universal establish- 
ment of the infamous spy system, by upholding and swearing that 
they will uphold the social system under which the late awful visita- 
tion of God has been aggravated a hundredfold by the cruelty and 
wickedness of man.” 


This may suffice as a specimen of Romish gratitude to the 
Whig party. But one paragraph more we must extract, as it 
combines along with this point a declaration of the feelings with 
which the Irish priests regard the rebellion, and of the measure 
of their attachment to the English government and constitution. 


“TI believe, with you, that an armed rising of the people would be 
the excess of madness; because I believe, with you, that comparing 
the manifold elements of weakness and want of preparation on our 
side with the manifold elements of strength on the part of the English 
government, we have no chance of success. On this (sic) ground, 
therefore, 1 am vehemently opposed to an insurrection, either now or 
in next autumn, or in any autumn that is likely to come for many 
years. And on this (sic) ground, and on this ground aLong, (sic) I 
firmly believe the great mass of the clergy are opposed to insurrec- 
tion. Let not Lord John Russell, or Conway of the Kvening Post, 
‘lay the flattering unction to their souls’ ¢hat it is love for the govern- 
ment of this country, or the constitution, or the so-called laws, or respect 
for them, or allegiance to them, or acquiescence in them, or toleration of 
them, that induces us to keep our people back ; but only the deep con- 
viction that by insurrection they have nothing to gain but everything 
to lose ; that they could not succeed, and that failure would only (as 
Brougham says) worsen their condition. Let not Russell nor Rundy 
Tundy (*) dare to heap on us their loathsome panegyrics ; to offer us 
their canting, hypocritical, that is, their Whiggish thanks. They owe us 
neither, Their praises and themselves we scorn and spit upon. Base 
Whigs, treacherous Whigs, murderous Whigs—they have deceived us, 
they have betrayed us, they have mocked our hopes themselves created, they 
have slain our people, they have ruined our country. Their very name is 
accursed in the hearts and mouths of seven millions in this land, and 
accursed for ever.” 


“* O’Connell’s name for Conway of the Evening Post.” 
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If any of our readers should hesitate to accept the view of the 
principles of the Irish priests given by the writer of the article 
on the Rebellion, printed in this number, we apprehend this 
extract from the letter of an Irish priest will satisfy them, that 
the representations in that article is not go beyond the truth. 
Possibly they may be thought to be considerably more moderate 
than what the facts of the case would have warranted. We 
shall only beg our readers to remember, that the extracts now 
laid before him are not only taken from the letter of a Roman- 
catholic clergyman, but that the Editor of the leading organ of 
the Romanists in this country, so far from declining to defile 
his paper with such a production, has, on behalf of himself and 
his party, prefaced them with this declaration :—“ On theoretical 
grounds, there is absolutely no difference between us.” The 
only question, it appears, on which they are not unanimous, 1s 
merely, whether a crusade against the Whigs be the best method 
of remedying the grievances of Ireland. 

But is the policy of Lord John Russell’s government so un- 
friendly to the prospects of Popery in Lreland? On this question 
Roman-catholics are not quite agreed. ‘Take, for example, the 
statutes of what have been popularly called “ the Godless,” or 
“ Tnfidel Colleges” in Lreland, about which, it appears, Lord 
Clarendon has lately been consulting the Pope, through the 
intervention of Archbishop Murray. ‘The statutes of these new 
colleges,—even in the amended form in which they have been 
submitted to the Pope, and notwithstanding all Lord Clarendon’s 
anxious efforts to conciliate the Roman-catholie party,—the great 
body of the Romanists in both countries continue to denounce, 
as injurious to the interests of their religion, and couple their 
denunciations with general charges against government, of 
unfriendly feeling towards Romanism and its supporters. We do 
not mean to discuss the question. ‘The majority of the Romish 
party, we are well assured, will now be satisfied with nothing 
short of having the whole affairs of Church and State, as far as 
Ireland is concerned, delivered into their management. But 
there is a more cautious and a shrewder set of politicians among 
them, of whom Archbishop Murray may be taken as a type, 
who perceive that if they beware of rash and precipitate mea- 
sures, the tendency of the government policy is all in their 
favour, and that if they are content to take matters by instal- 
ments, and bide their time, they are likely to have very few 
grievances to complain of before many years have elapsed. The 
sentiments of this safe party have lately been brought into a 
little clearer light, by the controversy about these colleges, to 
which we have alluded. An Irish priest has lately put forth a 
pamphlet, in Rome, on the subject of these new colleges. He 
signs himself (at least this is his signature in the Tablet news- 
paper) “IT. Ennis, P.P., D.D., Envoy of the Archbishop of 
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Dublin,”’—meaning, of course, Archbishop Murray. His object 
is to defend both the government and the colleges. With the 
latter we are not now concerned ; but, from his defence of go- 
vernment, we extract the following instructive passages, which 
we venture to recommend to the serious attention of our readers. 


“It is objected that the English government has a secret end in 
view, a concealed plan to demoralise and philosophise our youth ; to 
make them Protestants, whilst they pretend to educate them Catholics. 

« This objection gives occasion to a general view of the history of 
our governors of every party for the last thirty years. 

“Tt would be a loss both of time and patience to trace back this 
history to the time of the persecutions, which have nothing to do with 
the present circumstances. In the entire above-mentioned period we 
have sufficient data to establish the character and disposition of the 
English government. Now, these facts argue incontestably against 
the objection : every session of each successive parliament has produced 
laws favourable to the increase of Catholicity and decrease of Protestantism. 
Passing over in silence the general emancipation, let us enumerate 
alone the religious abolitions, the very germs, the roots of the Pro- 
testant Propaganda destroyed ; for example, the Charter schools and 
those of the Bible; the exclusive nursery of that religion is entirely 
destroyed ; in fine, the last forts of the Propaganda, the military and 
naval schools, where the children of soldiers and sailors were all 
brought up in Protestantism, are changed, and now have their chapels _ 
and Roman-catholic chaplains with support from the state. Certainly 
these are not decrees of a Protestant Propaganda. It is not necessary 
that I should record the destruction of ten dioceses of Protestant 
bishops, the abolition of all the municipal corporations of Protestants, 
the constant refusal of every government to assign and to allot any part 
whatsoever of the grant of 100,0001. for the education of the poor to the 
Protestants, who annually renew their petitions by means of their 
bishops, in order to obtain the tenth part of that generous grant for 
religious or exclusively Protestant schools; with such facts as these, 
of which an entire catalogue could be formed, it is useless to speak of 
a concealed and secret Protestant Propaganda” .... 

“It is urged that in the nature of things no good can be expected 
from the English government. ‘These and other similar objections are 
too puerile to merit a serious reply, Expectation has no fixed law, and 
is subject to a thousand mistakes. Let us answer it, therefore, with 
realities, with facts: we ought not to dissemble or deny what we 
have gained without even expecting it. Let the grant to the College 
of Maynooth of 26,600/. sterling yearly for ecclesiastical education 
alone be a testimony. Some there are who despise that perpetuits ; 
but where is the government in Europe, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
that can bear comparison with ours? Let us see what a contrast any 
other donation will make with this one, so free from any superintendence 
or examination on the part of the donor, and left entirely to the disposi- 
tion and administration of the church or college to which it is given, 
and then we can appreciate the intrinsic value of the gift of 26,600/. 
sterling, or in other value 127,670 scudi. 

“ The annual concession of 100,000/. sterling for the education of 
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the poor ts divided principally among the bishops of Ireland of every 
Catholic diocese except one; and there exists no well-founded re- 
proach for constant abuse to this day with regard to that system. In 
opposition to these and similar objections, we bring a fact well worthy 
of praise. 

‘The law that emancipated the Catholics gave power to every 
government to take an exact register, and that under severe penalties, 
of the age, residence, and number of every Religious Order in the 
three kingdoms, and gave the faculty of limiting their number, and 
of excluding religious strangers, that is, monks, of any foreign nation 
whatsoever. 

“ Twenty years have now elapsed, and nolwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the English majority of both Houses of Parliament, no mea- 
sure, either official or governative, has been taken to bring that law 
into execution, and in fact it remains at present ‘a dead letter.’ 

‘Hence, it is clear that in no other European nation the exercise of 
religious liberty is safer and sounder; besides no other government 
would dare to resist the prejudices of the people, and neglect its established 
laws, in order not to disturb or prosecute the dissenting, or intrude 
in their affairs,” 


This, be it remembered, is the view of Whig policy, put forth 
in Rome itself, by the Envoy of Archbishop Murray, the leader 
and type of the safe and peace-making party among the Roman- 
catholics of Ireland. Such, then, is the view which the wiser 
shrewder Romanists take of the measures of government. 
Whether such panegyrics, so publicly delivered, are likely to 
do ministers any service or not, we do not undertake to con- 
jecture ; but it is clear from this, that on two points the sensible 
part of the Roman-catholies do not hesitate, on proper occa- 
sions, to express a very decided opinion :— 

First, that, for several years back, the laws which have been 
enacted through the influence of government, have all been 
“ favourable to the increase of Catholicism, and toe ase of Protest- 
antism ;” and, 

Secondly, that there is no other “ government in Europe, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, that can bear comparison with 
ours,” either for its pecuniary liberality to their religion, or the 
unbounded confidence it reposes in the heads of their church ; 
while, at the same time, “no other government would DARE to 
resist the prejudices of the people, and neglect its established 
laws,” as ours have done, in its patronage of their religion. 

This may be praise. But there was a time when such a 
panegyric would have been inconvenient to any administration. 

If any one, however, should mistake this for the language of 
loyalty or gratitude, we shall beg him to bear in mind, that 
when Archbishop Murray was lately invited to put his name to 
the declaration against the repeal of the Union, and the address 
of thanks for the benevolent assistance given to the Irish poor 
during the famine, he refused to sign both the one and the other. 
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